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unlimited discretion, but without any definite agreement 
beforehand as to what they were to arbitrate and what 
they were not. It omitted not merely a distinct enume- 
ration of the points in. dispute which the commissioners, 


‘oe properly initiate a proposal’ of reparation from the 
party that had inflicted it. But in order to get rid 
of the awkwardness of such a position, he suggested the 
possibility of his Lordship’s proposing to iierge this par- 
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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


QUESTIONS IN DISPUTE WITH AMERICA. 

We have never sided with those who gave up hope of 
seeing a reasonable and honourable settlément of the Ala- 
bama claims because the Convention for that purpose pro- 
posed by Mr Reverdy Johnson was not agreed to by the 
Senate of the United States. Many influential members 
of that Assembly have ever been the outspoken and con- 
sistent friends of amity with England ; and their acqui- 
escenee, therefore, in the vote of 13th April, instead of 
being regarded as of sinister import, fairly considered, 
ought to lead impartial minds to an opposite conclusion. 
The act was one of those which the Federal Constitution 
empowers the Senate to do in its executive as distinguished 
from its legislative capacity. The distinction is important, 
and ought to be borne in mind by all who sincerely wish 
to understand the facts of the case and the reason of them. 
As a branch of the Legislature, the Upper House at Wash- 
ington, like the Upper House at Westmiinster, debates in 
public ; proceeds through various stages to examine, modify, 
and amend the details of each measure bronght before it ; and 
not until public opinion has made itself audible in varied 
tones is it called upon to take a final decision. As a branch 
of the Executive to which is especially confided the treaty- 
making power, the nature of its functions, and the obliga- 
tions connected with their performance, are wholly different. 
Here the doors are closed, the deliberation is confidential, 
the conclusion may be deferred ; but when arrived at, it 
is for the time decisive of the conduct of the Government 
with regard to foreigners as well as its own subjects. 
In these respects its action more resembles that of our 
Privy Council when summoned on great occasions, as it used 
in former times more frequently to be. Its members are free, 
indeed, to speak in conference their individual minds; but 
from the very nature of the case they must instinctively 
feel themselves to be collectively responsible to the outer 
world for their collective acts in a sense obviously different 
from that in which they distributively share their ac- 
countability when acting as a legislative body. We know 
there are exceptions to the observance of this rule, but in 
the main it is one founded in good sense, and in the feeling 
of patriotism which tends to maintain national dignity and 
honour. We can well believe that the best friends of the 
English alliance in the American Senate felt it to be their 
duty to their own country not to sever from their colleagues 
on 80 critical an occasion as that referred to, even though 
on many points of detail they might not haye thoroughly 
agreed with them. In like circumstances we are sure that 
British statesmen would have done the same. But are we 
certain that, wholly apart from this consideration, they 
may not have been swayed by a sincere conviction that, in 
declining the Johnson-Clarendon scheme of arbitration, 
they were doing what in the end would prove the safest and 
the best thing for the peace of both nations? We believe 
they thought so, and we think that they were right. 

_ What was the proposal concerted between the diploma- 
tists of the two countries, which the American Senate dis- 
allowed? In plain words, it was an offer to constitute 
jointly a high eourt of arbitration, with plenary power and 





and their referees in case of need, were to try ; but while|ticular question in the mass of matters ‘iow Temaining 
it specified carefully how certain demands of compensation|open between the two countries, and lumping them all 
for injury were to be dealt with, it forbore as carefully to together in one treatment or negotiation.” The clear and 
speak of others which had theretofore been found the most calm intellect of Mr Adams discerned at a glance how : 
difficult and nettlesome. The omission was confessedly not | bottomless were the perplexities to which this mode of 
procedure was likely to lead; and when sounded by Lord 
The diplomatic correspondence fully before us shows | Stanley on the 24th of December regarding it, he inti- 
‘that it was the result of design,—a design well intended, | mated with characteristic candour he did not see his way, 
we doubt not, and with exemplary. patience and temper on but that he would seek further instructions.’ Mr Seward, 
both sides ingeniously matured; but one which the fact of on the 23rd of January, 1868, repeated the resolution of © 
its failure at starting proves to have been a curious and his Government not to renounce the claim for reparation - 
consummate mistake. America had two grievances against | on the score of ‘national wrong.” But he intimated that 
Great Britain. She complained of heavy losses inflicted by|if the existence of such political injury were admitted, 
our citizens upon hers during the civil war,—injuries for| °°mpensation to individuals for their losses thence arising 
which, though committed individually, she held us|™ight be taken as the lowest form of reparation to the 






accidental. 


might haye prevented them. 


controversy. 


losses suffered by them from American citizens. 
It matters comparatively little to two rich nations on 
which side of the account the balance shall be found to lie. 


pay the money and have done with it; and if the national 
debt be the other way, let the score be cleared in like 





all this, being modelled on that which was agreed to between 
the two Governments in 1853, and which, in practice, had 
been found to work smoothly and satisfactorily. It was not 
for any defect on this score that Mr Reverdy Johnson’s pro- 
ject was laid aside. It was because it failed to provide any 
remedy, either verbal or actual, for the other grievances 
whereof America complained, not as private injuries capable 
of private compensation, but as unneighbourly and offen- 
sive acts committed during the war by our Government, 
which her statesmen and diplomatists have always desig- 
nated as national wrongs. These consisted in the recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights in the Southern Confederacy, 
an act which President Lincoln, President Johnson, and 
President Grant alike regarded as tending, if not intended, 
to prolong the civil. war; in our letting the Alabama go 
forth to pillage and destroy the mercantile marine of the 
North ; and in permitting her to re-enter our neutralised 
ports as a Confederate ship, to which character they 
declared she had no lawful claim. 


These complaints of international wrong Lord Russell, 


nationally responsible, on the ground that our Government 
For these she claimed |imgton seems to have held that while they were bound to 
pecuniary reparation ; and, about these, it may be broadly 
stated that there is no disposition amongst us to raise any 
English merchants and shipowners have 
likewise unsettled claims on the Federal Government, for 


Let the account be taken fully and fairly; if we are in 
debt as a community for the preventable but unprevented 
injuries brought home to individual Englishmen, let us 


fashion, The rejected scheme of arbitration provided for 































Republic. In other words, the late Cabinet of Wash- 


tional wrong, satisfaction might be distributively rendered © 
to those who had suffered the consequences arising there- 
from. This was putting the matter in a new form, and, 
having done so, Mr Seward was content to leave the idea» 
to germinate until a more convenient season. | 
General Grant succeeded to the Presidency, and Mr 
Johnson became Minister to England. His instructions 
were not to touch the Alabama question till those regard- 
adjusted. This suited Lord Stanley's views, and an agree- 
ment was come to regarding both without much trouble. 
The Protocol in the one case, and the Convention in the 
other, said all that was meant, and said it definitely ; and 
the Articles arranged in Downing Street were consequently © 
ratified in due time by the Senate at Washington. Un- 
fortunately, in framing the Alabama Convention, a different 
method was pursued, and a different result followed. The 
first draft, as settled and signed by Lord Stanley and Mr 
Johnson in November, was altered and varied in the course 
of the following months in numerous particulars of sub- » 
ordinate interest ; but the document finally signed by Lord 
Clarendon and the sanguine plenipotentiary of the United 
States, on the 15th of January, 1869, is substantially the 
same in its studied silence regarding the vexed questions 
of international offence and affront. Mr Johnson stoutly 
contended that, by inference, all had been conceded by 
England for which America sought to contend: by the 
critics of his work it was argued that on this point there 
had been no concession at all. Had he been able to extract 
from Lord Clarendon any admission that such was the 
common understanding, or the interpretation which, when 
publicly called on, he and his colleagues would put upon 


Lord Clarendon, and Lord Stanley successively refused to} the disputed instrument, all objection on the part of Mr 
entertain as matters to be left to arbitration; and upon the| Sumner and others might have been removed. But. when 
distinct and express ground of such refusal, and upon no > Johnson referred to Lord Clarendon for confitmation of 
other, Mr Adams declared, 7th December, 1867, that all| the construction which had been challenged, he admits that 
negotiation for a settlement of existing controversies must|}, failed to obtain it. Mr Fish, who had succeeded Mr 
be considered at an end. Soon afterwards, however, the| goward as Secretary of State, construed the Convention as 
urgency of the questions relative to naturalisation led Mr} Lord Clarendon construed it, namely, as leaving open and 
Seward to suggest to the British Chargé d’Affaires at unsettled the question of national wrong; the Senate con- 
Washington the policy, for sake of peace, of endeavouring|curred with both, and so concurring, felt that it would 


to quench other dangerous sparks of quarrel which might 
at any unforeseen moment set the passions of the two 
countries aflame. Mr Ford informed Lord Stanley how 
the American Secretary of State had said to him that “as 


British Government responsible for the consequences of the 
proclamation of neutrality, all prospect of success from the 
proposal of arbitration, made with an exception of that 
point, must be regarded as over. Neither could he make 








any new offer to negotiate, for the United States felt 





itself like a party. injured by a severe blow, who eould 


serve no true purpose of peace to ratify an arrangement 
whose working could only end in disappointment and further 
irritation. The Governments of free nations always err 
when they try to bind them by international contracts 


he could not recede from the position of holding the without their previous consent, or what is still worse; their 


foreknown dissent. It would have been worse than ‘folly » 
on the part of the American Senate, to have confirmed | 
an Alabama treaty which they knew fell short of popular 
expectation. It does not, however, follow that other men, | 
under other circumstances, will find a solution of the 
difficulty unattainable. 
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French army on effecting a landing in Munster. For the/that the servants had none of it. Why “loud orang 












































































Aft spent Pe it would be he simplest and com-/again in Qourt# Had the Colone] properly appreciated hi 
enforce foram of — — i 0; it would put an en : litigation ; duties as ‘master, he would have dined off the — 
the United Kingdom, Parliament dl to ihe slandonall it w crime to death, and to the’existing| mutton, and left the venigon pasty for his hard-worked, 


generation ® it would he a realised dream of the|industrious, modest dependents. On the contrary, he not 
a». | Garden . t ‘would come of if-in ‘the next/only mon the venison, but he n ; 
contentment by the enforcement of the same laws, it is generation we need not strain our eyes through the dim lens| o ad ai —*— — ——— ns tan even to 
now evidently bent on trying whether that object may not : : . " . * may be ima- 
: , : of an economic telescope in the endeavour to discern. Al|gined. The disgust of the housemaid was nothi 
be more easily attained by the adoption of different and mere matter of fact difficulty bars all such s ; ~wpartage ge ing to the 
ite ones. Weare to have Episcopacy established in|... 4) 008 | amenity dare al 6p peculations on anger of the butler. He was again “at” his wife. She, 
Eng - A, with splendid endowment and florid jiigal ;, Bvéb- the threshold. How is a majority in favour of ap -|i return, took pp a saucepan of hot pea-soup and poured 
byterianism established in Scotland, with beauty leindy ald rian law to he got by Mr Glyn into the right-hand lobby ? ao . him.” tty that a man has his temper irri- 
the severest simplicity of observance; while in Ireland — — hi » Begtine te ~usage, and then pour hot pea-soup over 
there is henceforth t6 be tio establishment and no endow- fits ost 's_Hieely to be the rowult? Tt was under these 
ment, no ritual and no observance under the patronage of ng wre that the injared official went upstairs to lay 
the State... The laws of land tenure have always differed So Se SS mars Ga. . Ae ee tees -0 lay 
in Sipctlend and in Kagland; and. they, used; to: differ in fashionable world that the servanteworld hes recently knives and forks for eight ; but, probably thinking that six 
many respects from both in Ireland, Hyver since the Union| #t#ained to some prominence. Within the past few days emcee many a8 could be conveniently entertained, he 
economists have been suggesting, select committees recom-|W® have been treated to several dramatic exhibitions on| * te aha dete for more than that number. Eventually 
mending, statesmen promising, and statutes enacting greater |the part of maids-of-all-work, waiters, butlers, and the ———* caused the Colonel and his son to turn 
assimilation in thig respect between the two sides of the| ike, which serve to show us in striking colours the joys fa and then a souffle ensued. “Let him have it, 
Channel, Subletting was said to be a grievance; and and sorrows of a servant's existence. And although these °y, observed the orn father ; and the coachman, 
therefore, beeause there was comparatively little of it here, |"@velations come to us through the ugly medium of a De a eth scene, “saw Master Charles pegging 
and a great deal of it there, a law was passed forbidding it police court, they treat more of joys than of sorrows, ery * — * a most artistic style. Finally the 
where it prevailed, and the law was enforced with pitiless Looking at several of the hints thrown out in the course| PUtler got a eye ; and it was for this assault that his 
severity. Is the exceptional policy of the Subletting Act |! the various trials, it becomes evident that the life of a master was summoned. There ee © CECE, how- 
to be renowneed, and things left, as in England, to find|*tvant is not without its compensations. Indeed, many a ever; and the magistrate, very wisely, we think, dismissed 
theirown level? Or is it to be affirmed, not upon the old| hard-working man and woman, striving to keep a house them both. ; 
principle that uniformity must be enforced, but because wo| Ver theit head by independent exertion, may be disposed| The impertinence, luxury, laziness, and what not, of ser- 
know better what is good for our neighbours than they|to regard the condition of a servant, as described in these|Y®%'* have long been the subject of public satire and pri- 
know themselves, and that though we do not want such | Police reports, with envy as well as with indignation. vate complaint ; but at present it is not the badness of the 
law in Groot Britain, we insist upon imposing it on Ireland ? Oreature-comforts abound ; nor is the consolatory influence article, but its soarcity, which is the chief concern of dis- 
If the United Parliament be honestly and sincerely resolved of the tender emotions absent. A landlord complains of tracted mothers of families. There is not the same choice 
to acton the maxim that upon all Irish matters it will|* dranken and impertinent waiter that he is neglecting his| servente that there was. Whatever the cause may be, 
make such laws only as an Irish Parliament would sanction,| ity, and, in deflance of orders, in the habit of entering/‘&e demand for servants has proportionately exceeded the 
: ; |the sleeping-chamber of the maidservants. The waiter supply ; and a mistress now runs much more risk than she 
letting ? fights his master, and gets pulled up for assault. The used to do in dismissing a négligent or incompetent servant. 
Wages have got higher; servants have become more inde- 


Then how about absentecism? The Parliament of} ™4idservants, who seem to have sunk all jealousy in their : 
Ireland, even before it had ‘asserted -its independence and|°mmon admiration for this Captain Macheath, submit to|PeDdent. We are not disposed to regard this change of 


abrogated Poyving's law, had lim ff of | the loss of their situation, and attend court in order to give affairs as altogether an evil, When the directress of a 
tax upon absentees ; and there can hardly be a doubt that,| What evidence they can to succour their brother in trouble, household was practically uncontrolled by the fear of con- 
had Mr O'Connell succeeded im repealing the Union, ono | Not only that, but when he is fined they subscribe to help|8*d7ences in dismissing a servant, she was extremely apt to 
of the first things a Celtio House'of Commons would haye}him to pay. ould disinterested devotion go further ? become exorbitant in her demands and capricious in her 
voted would have been an income-tax of ten per cent, (and With the best intentions they maintain in court that the conduct. The easy and obvious remedy for any defect in a 
possibly twenty) on non-resident landlords, without dis-|?00m which the prisoner was in the habit of entering was servant was, not to attempt to cure the girl of her igno- 
tinction of creed or party. Ninety-nine out of every|2°¢ their bedroom, althongh one of the guileless young rance, but to send her away and get a substitute. Now, 
hundred men you speak to in Ireland will tell you that} creabares subsequently admitted that “they put away the|2°Wever, a lady who has exhausted her favourite agencies 
they are of the same opinion; but the man in England | beds when he came in.” Thereafter, when this evidence| ‘Ying to get an irreproachable, immaculate, and 
who would propose the adoption of such a law would be|has been found of no avail, and the object of their mutual|™*elligent cook or nurse, for the wages which she is 
simply regarded as fit for Bedlam. What, then, is an|régard is fined by a hard-hearted magistrate, Polly and|desirous of giving, is forced at last to adopt the 
ambidextrous Parliament to dof Here, where nobody | Betsy join their small savings together, and set the hero|*™P'OV'28 method. She not only learns moderation 
thinks about non-residence as a mischief of any importance, |free. There have been less romantic romances put upon in her manner towards them ; but in teaching them, in 
we shall of course do nothing; but there, where the pre-| the stage. tolerating their shortcomings, and so forth, she is likely ta 
j of abeentesism is obviously and confessadly one of A much more instructive story, though exhibiting less of establish such relations with those under her as will have 
bribe English proprietors to sell their Irish estates, by|days ago, became the expositor of the dissatisfaction which |8°°% mistresses make good servants is a truism which takes 
offering them a fanoy price, if it could be carried in any |?eigned in the kitchen of a Colonel's household. The cir-| fF granted the improvability of the raw material. The 
form, must be so limited and handled as to be practically|Cumstances connected with the origin of the affair are|®¥sband, who is in business all day, and is disposed to let 
of little effect ; but would it be easier to induce the Legis-| mysterious; for we are told that the butler and his wife|°V@"ything go for the sake of peace and quietness when he 
lature’ to éanction 4 differential erty tax, to be applied| were drinking ale at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, before} is at home in the evening, cannot understand why his wife 
to the relief of the poor ¢ the alleged cause of offence had occurred. The Oolonel’s| Wil! keep “ nagging ” at Susan or ‘Lizabeth ; and why she 
Above all, there is the question whether the power of |housemaid, in giving her evidence, remarked that the|iMsists upon dismissing these apparently stolid and harm- 
eviction at the will of the owner, which it is not proposed butler’s wife, speaking of that important official, was grace- less creatures. He does not know that they may be of the 
to abolish as to limit in England or in Sootland, ought to|less enough to say, “The old beast has been at me|iteclaimable -sort; and that their stolidity may be tho 
be abrogated or curtailed in Ireland? An Irish House of jagain.” From this we gather that the butler had been |*ect of a mulish disposition not to be overcome by any 
Commons, elected by household suffrage, would not spendjcaressing his wife with a broomstick, or some such imple- kindly influences, But when it is only a girl’s ignorance 
many nights debating this question. Without a solecism, |ment, and that the effects of the quarrel were still disturb-|©™ Want of training that is at fault, there may not be so 
it may be said that the division in its favour would have|ing the placidity of his mind. At tuncheon the Colonel|™¥ch harm in her mistress being, in a manner, forced to 
been taken before the discussion began. For sake of peace| observed that his butler was “in a state of beer,” and was| ear with her mistakes and teach her how to avoid them. 
we can indeed imagine a majority at Westminster ing |acting strangely. He objected to change the plates, or to Of course, many mistresses will not take this trouble ; and, 
to impose some restrictions upon the exercise of the right | allow knives for the cheese. It seems to us that the butler|if they are able to pay the fancy prices, and willing to 
which landlordism guards as the apple of its eye. But to| was acting rather illogically and unfairly in revenging him-|Swbmit to the absurd conditions for which butlers, and 
what extent would such restrictions go? If made appli- cooks, and nurses of large experience are now stipulating, 
cable only to tenancies exceeding twenty acres, how far |eat cheese off a dirty plate, and in refusing to supply | Well and good, so far as she is concerned. But it is in this 
would they avail to tranquillise agrarian discontent, or to|knives for that purpose. However, the matter passed off, | tendency to shirk the proper duties of a mistress in directing 
render the lives and properties of the favoured classes more | and at two o'clock the ladies and gentlemen of the lower|ber household, by paying exorbitant wages for servants, 
secure # Or, looking at the subject through another point| floor sat down to dinner. Itwas hashed mutton. Conceive| that the present state of affairs has originated ; and ladies 
of view, in what degree might not the arbitrary limit prove | the state of mind the butler must have found hi If in on who complain of the impertinent demands made by appli- 
an inducement to the letting of land in parcels just below being expected to eat hashed mutton, E the cants should remember that these are merely the fruit of 
it in and th the : : : ome gentle}/an unwise and unreasonable extravagance which, in its 
acreage, us to reproduction in a varied housemaid turned with loathing from this commonplace] turn, is the result of indolence and negligence. To a great 
Phase of @ system of small holdings at will % _ Smalljand contemptible dish. She, to her ' ts are what we make them; and it is ‘onl 
fon fimiteais in : ; according own state-| extent, servan ; and y 
beh offal questionable experiment, though under the| ment, “ate but little, as she felt annoyed because they had natural that, when they see mistresses who will pay any- 
circumstances ; but petty holdings at will are what|no roast beef and pudding.” There were roars of laughter | ‘hing rather than be troubled with the control of domestic 
nobody contends for as desirable or fit to be encouraged. jin Court when this remark was made; but these proceeded details, they should use this weakness to their own 
But if not, What? Is Parliament expected to take away|from a coarse and vulgar audience, who could not undes.( eer em 8” 
— unterially to limit the power ok eviction without regard |stand the delicacy of appetite which a refined method 
; acreage or value? This confessedly is what is looked| of living induces. It is true that the Colonel's SA orate gh Bs Rel 
—*& by the mass of the agricultural population as ae Imperial government in former times gave over those 
vething ne Déedful, and the only thing worth asking for,|not know their rights, ad are easily itaposed upon, ‘The | "20, Westone’, ts authority in religious matters to be 


the attempt; and instead of trying te bring aboat. eq 





SERVANTS IN EXCELSIS. 
It is probably owing to the disappearance of the 





oF getting; and this we know is what the first Napoleon batler had a better notion w to death for the amusement of the multitude. 
i : of the situation when he ; 
ruminaved se the subject of a decree to be issued by alout that there was » venison pasty for the — — yor frescoes — — — 
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the crown of martyrdom by the torture he endured in 
heathen Rome; the guardians and doctors of the poor, as 
whose tutelary saint he is known in London, have had to 
endure @ more ignominious doom, Asa mode of punish- 
ment for individuals, we thought we had seen the last of 
the . Public , that arrant prude, declared 
she could not bear the sight of it; and official humanity, 
h that she is, insisted on its formal abolition by 
Act of Parliament. But now it seems a reaction has set 
in, and we are about to see revived the ancient 
practice of punishing those who doubt the infallibi- 
lity of central power, by setting them on high among 
the people to be pelted for days together with every 
species of moral missile, and every rotten egg of reproach 
that paltry and obscure parochial spite can lay its tongue 
to. And should it turn out, after all, that the original 
accusations are groundless, or that they have been founded 
on such perversions ahd exaggerations of fact as to render 
an acquittal a verbose and dull burlesque of the charge, 
the vilified and filthified are to be told that remedy they 
have none, and that redress for wrong can never be claimed 
against the Crown. Of all the persons who have recently 
complained of insult and injustice at the hands of the 
police, not one that we know of has yet been able to extort 
any satisfaction; but Scotland Yard is a dame-school in 
teaching the art of ingeniously tormenting, compared with 
Gwydyr House. 

The parish of St Pancras has for several months been 



























hospital, and what cases might be as well or better cared for 
in their own dwellings. Like 9 pradent and courageous 
man, he performed this duty without consulting a council 
of nurses, or speechifying about his motives with juniors 
among the medical men. He probably knew that whatever 
he did would be found fault with by some who regretted 
the deposition of the former Board with its lavish régime ; 
but we should have said he was a bad man if he had ever gus- 
pected that he would, unwarned, have been made the object 
of the cruellest insinuations and the most unworthy motives 
by persons with whom he came into contact officially ; and 
that while he was labouring to perform most onerous and 
responsible duties with limited time and strength, prepara- 
tions should have been secretly making for holding him up 
to public obloquy as an accessory in pauper homicide. Dr 
Harley has only done what became him as a man of science, 
a good citizen, and a gentleman, in not deigning to depre- 
cate the use of any of the expedients resorted to for his 
displacement and degradation. He has let the full tide of 
insinuation and invective pass over him; and he now has 


the quiet satisfaction of feeling that his reputation and his 
honour have emerged without stain from the flood, 





THE FORTUNES OF ENGLISH DRAMA. 
The manager of Drury Lane Theatre has published in 


the columns of the Times a series of confessions which are 


at once curious and instructive. Into the matter which 

















called forth Mr Chatterton’s protest—the alleged immora- 
lity of Mr Boueicault’s new play—we do not propose to 
enter here. It isenough to say that it seems rather absurd 
that the policy of ‘‘ obscurantism’’ in the education of 
young women should be applied to the stage, when it is 
notoriously set at defiance in every other branch of art 
Unblushing Anonymas appear on the walls of our exhibi- 
tion-rooms, and tell their story in every lineament, gesture, 
and look. Women compared with whom “ Formosa” is 
an angel of light flaunt themselves in novels which are, 
worse luck, read by innocent girls who are supposed to be, 
in despite of these revelations, ignorant of the existence of 
the demi-monde. Nay more: this pretended ignorance is 
a hypocrisy which neither married nor unmarried ladies 
keep up among themselves. When some country cousin is 


disquieted, as many of our readers are aware, by a feud 
threatening to become chronic between its elected autho- 
rities and the Poor-Law Board. The majority of the 
guardians chosen by the ratepayers last Easter have fallen 
under the frown of the Whitehall Commission, because 
they have tried to resist its imperious will, and to restrain 
its wasteful and spendthrift disposition to outlay on brick 
and mortar. We cannot enter into the innumerable details 
of the controversy; nor do we affect to understand or 
approve of all the angry talk, oral or written, the confused 
murmur of which has reached us from time to time. But 
as far as we can make out, it is clear that there are in the 
parish two parties, the lesser, richer, and better organised 
of which is patronised openly and patted on the back, if 





not prompted in its proceedings, by Gwydyr House; and 
that by the main bulk of the inhabitants this active and 
supple minority are regarded as the instruments of their 
undoing. When in parochial power last year, they 
planned and set about building a huge sick prison at 
Highgate, at the bidding of Lord Devon, contrary to the 
belief of most reasonable people as to its utility, and in 
defiance of their protests that it was not necessary. The 
invalided and infirm poor did not of course wish to be taken 
from their homes and bundled out of town. They would 
have naturally much preferred being aided and tended in 
their own homes ; and the ratepayers must have been idiots 
if they did not see that their interest and that of the sick 
was in this respect the same. But central bureaucracy 
cares for none of these things. It wants great barracks, 
vith an army of stipendiaries to watch and ward and 
superintend them. It wants separate barracks for each 
separate class of age and condition; monster schools, mon- 
ster casual wards, monster idiot asylums, monster mad~- 
houses, monster infirmaries, and monster workhouses, that 
each section of the poor may be locked up apart from the 
rest, and out of sight and hearing of friendsand kin. Little 
way had been made with the threatened building at High- 
gate when the Ministry changed. The ratepayers hoped 
that the Whigs would have more mercy on their pockets 
than the Tories; and as all the town was astir after 
Christmas with protests and petitions against the prodigal 
and unfeeling policy initiated under Mr Hardy’s Act, they 
were sanguine enough to believe that a new set of men 
whom they could trust as Guardians, because they under- 
stood the real wants of the parish and sympathised in 
them, would be able to show, in a practical way, how the 
lot of misery might be lightened while the heart of in- 
dustry was not broken by wanton and excessive taxation. 
The controversy went on, and when the day of annual 
election came, in spite of all sorts of influence brought to 
bear upon the humbler voters, a majority of new Guardians 
was elected, bent on keeping down expenditure and on being 
really kinder to the poor. : 

One of the first things the new Guardians had to do was 
to show that the old infirmary afforded accommodation 
enough for all the inmates that ought to be relieved therein ; 
that is to say, for all who had no homes or means of their 
own, and none to look after them. Dr Harley, a gentleman 
of unimpeached character personal and professional, was 
appointed medical officer ; and being at once a sensible and 
a humane man, he was wisely entrusted with a discretion 
as to what cases required to be retained in the workhouse 
























driven round Hyde Park in her relatives’ brougham, who 
is it whom the town cousins are most anxious to point 


out to her? Not this countess, or the other duchess, 
but some woman of the town, whose portrait figures 
in every bookseller’s window, and whose name is familiar 
to the lips of the most innocent and virtuous in 
London. They discuss her attire and appearance, and 
half-heartedly they imitate both. Why the stage, which 
exhibits all other vices, should be asked to suppress 
any reference to one particular vice—a vice which figures 
in painting, in poetry, in fiction, and in opera—does not 
seem to us very clear, so long as the method of its pre- 
sentation involves no shattering of the accepted barriers 
between right and wrong, morality and immorality. But, 
as we say, there is no necessity for our entering upon this 
wide topic at present, the more especially as Mr Chatterton, 
in the letter to which we refer, has wholly avoided men- 
tioning it. In no-sense can his representations be taken 
as an answer to the animadversions of the “Amateur 
Oritic”” who, in the Times, denounced the immoral ten- 
dency of Formosa. Mr Obatterton confines his letter to a 
consideration of the facts which induced him to ask Mr 
Boucicault to write a play for Drury Lane. It is these 
facts which we have described as curious and instructive, 
The sum and substance of Mr Chatterton’s just and 
reasonable complaint is that the upper classes, who ought 
to patronise what is called the legitimate drama, and who 
are loudest in their lamentations over the decadence of the 
stage, are those who chiefly neglect the legitimate drama, 
and rush to any new sensation which has become the talk 
of the town. For more than six years Mr Chatterton has 
been striving to make Drury Lane worthy of its position 
and reputation by producing the best plays of the best 
authors—Shakespeare, Géthe, Milton, Byron. He engaged 
the best actors he could get, and spared no expense in 
placing the pieces fairly upon the stage. No one who has 
been a frequenter of metropolitan theatres during the past 
few years will dispute these statements, nor deny to Mr 
Chatterton the credit of having made a bold and energetic 
effort to improve the condition of our English drama. 
What was the result? His enterprise was supported by 
the pit and gallery, “but the boxes and stalls were sadly 
deserted.” That is te say, they who are commonly found 
bewailing the condition of the popular taste stayed away, 
while the popular taste manifested itself by keeping the 
pit and gallery full. Mr Chatterton lost money, and might 
have been forced to retire altogether but for the help which 








accrued {9 him from the Ohristmas 
pursued this course for six years, and 


visible in the character or extent of the patronage which the 


poetic drama ;” and so, to retrieve himself, he “turned to 


fair to bring forward Mr Boucicault as a startli anti- 
climax to the great suthors whom Mr Chatterton had 
tried and found wanting. Mr Boucicault has written at 
least two dramas which are better than the mangled 
version of Faust, which Mr Bayle Bernard produced ; and 
he has written several considerably superior to Mr Halli- 
day’s King o’ Scots, which had lately a successful run at 
this theatre, However, the anti-climax holds gvod when we 
come to contrast Drury Lane with Macbeth on the boards, 
and Drury Lane with Formosa. Every day, according to Mr 
Chatterton, there is more money paid for boxes and stalls 
: hod —— than was taken during the whole time 
was being played. “Five » says Mr 
Chatterton, “I produced Comus in’ the ae splendid 
manner, The public would not come to see it. They praised 
it and kept away. At the same time Mr Boucicault’s drama 
the Streets of London was produced at the Princess's 
Theatre, and for 200 nights that theatre was crammed 
nightly with those who deserted Milton. Now we have 
changed hands. Acis and Galatea, the classic work of Handel, 
was produced at the Princess's a fortnight ago in the 
most magnificent style, and with what result ? The manager 
closes his doors next week, and awaits the production of a 
new drama. I, on the contrary, produce Formosa, by the 
author of The Streets of London, and I obtain that public 
patronage which my rival enjoyed five years ago,” 

There is a great deal of pertinenf truth in this protest. 
Managers are neither “ literary missionaries nor martyrs,” 
and it is absurd to expect them to sacrifice themselves for 
the sake of keeping up a kind of entertainment which no 
one will go to see. It must be remarked, however, that 
they who wish to see our English stage produce pieces 
worthy of English literature and English character do not 
clamour for revivals merely. Most of ushave seen Macbeth 
several times, until the stage presentation of it has lost all 
novelty, What we wish to see is the appearance of origin- 
ality and merit in contemporary dramatic literature ; and 
the success of pieces which do not depend for their interest 
on real steam-engines or elaborate scenery. There have 
been one or two efforts at establishing the “ pootic drama” 
of late, and they have not been unsuccessful. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s new version of the old “Sea-captain,” which Thacke- 
ray 80 mercilessly cut to pieees, is out of court, not being 
of a kind which could, at any time, achieve popularity. 
Dr Westland Marston has written several dramas which 
have been amply rewarded with success, although his Life 
for Life at the Lyceum was not nearly so well received as 
it ought to have been. Nor do we seruple to add the 
Colleen Bawn and Arrah-na-Pogue to the legiti- 
mate dramatic efforts which have been of late years 
eminently successful. But these, and one or two 
others which will ocour to the reader, bear but a small 
proportion to the mass of wishy-washy translations from 
the French, and badly-written dramas depending for their 
success on coarse sensation and realistic scenery, with 
which we have been recently visited. We are quite of 
Mr Chatterton’s opinion that those who declain most about 
the decadence of the theatre do the least to remove the 
evil they deplore, Mr Boucicault says that he writes for 
the middle classes and the working classes, ‘‘ who alone can 
be relied on to support any intellectual entertainments,” 
and adds that “ where they lead their betters will follow.” 
The theory is doubtful—for, according to Mr Chatterton’s 
showing, the pit and gallery occupants who thronged to 
see Macbeth were unable to coax their brethren of the 
stalls and boxes to come. But it is clear that it is not 
upon the upper and pseudo-critical classes that the fortunes 
of a theatre depend; and further, that a manager who 
finds himself neglected by those whose tastes he has been 
trying to please is justified in obeying the wishes of some 
other clientéle. And, instead of looking upon the popu- 
larity of Mr Boucicault as a symptom of the decline of the 
drama, we regard it as a grateful and wholesome recognition 
awarded to a writer who has, in several of his plays, pre- 
sented true and touching pictures of life which we should 
very much regret to lose. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 
Railways and telegraphs are destined to play no unim- 
part in the development and history of. fature 
civilisation, and to exercise possibly a material influence in 
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theatre received. He “ found that ʒ spelt ruin 
and Byron bankruptcy,” Mr Chatterton had been deceived 
by his “ faith in the fine taste of the upper classes for the - 


the dramatist who has made.the fortunes of more than one _ 
manager in London.” We do not know whether it is quite 
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the social and political events of future generations. In 
war, as in peace, their comprehensive utility has been 
gradually, but surely, recognised ; and in the late American 
and European conflicts we have seen both these creations 
of modern science brought into useful operation, Hence- 
forth a terminus will be regarded with as much tactical 
consideration as a téte du pont, and converging lines of 
railway become as important items in the plan of a cam- 
paign as any system of, interior tactical roads in the old 
time. The anxiety to obtain the strategical advantages of 
a free and facile entrée into a neighbouring State was lately 
very neat becoming a casus belli between France and Bel- 
gium, happily without serious results ; but the illustration 
is useful as showing the importance of the issue involved 
in the command of railroads in times of active hostility. 
But we only proposé to consider international communica- 
tion from the peaceful side of the question, and as produc- 
tive of mutual benefits and advantages to the different 
settlements of the one great human family. There are 
few,—and but for the fact that excessive or ultra-Toryism 
is not yet extinct we had almost said none,—who will con- 
tend in the present day for the maintenance of any of the 
exclusive features of race or religion, custom or commerce, 
which make the artificial or social barriers between different 
peoples. Who will not rather regard the more frequent 
interchange of knowledge and opinion derived from per- 
sonal intercoursé and experience as productive of a better 
understanding of one another, and “therefore as tending 
to the establishment of the much-desired reign of peace 
and goodwill ? With this prospect in view, the projects of 
science to surmount the natural barriers and difficulties in 
the way of easy and rapid intercommunication must receive 
the approbation of all well-wishers to human progress. 

Startling indeed have been the achievements the first 
half of the nineteenth century has already recorded ; and 
we pause with wonder to consider what may be the giant 
strides of improvement, the triumphs of art over nature, ere 
we write a.D. 1900 on the scroll of time. Already has 
restless genius scaled the summit of the snow-clad 
mountain, and burrowed through its base ; and defying the 
geographical arbitraments of sea and land, has cut through 
an isthmus in order to establish more facile means of com- 
munication and fraternisation. The dry land has been 
invaded to make a passage for our ships, and conversely it 
is proposed to make a dry road through the sea, that we 
may be renderéil independent of the contingencies and 
delays of the watery element. In short, it is seriously pro- 
posed to facilitate the passage from this country to the 
Continent, vid France, by a sub or super-aqueous 
permanent way; by a Ohannel tunnel or a Channel 
bridge. Shades of all the Franco-phobists that have 
spouted Anglican isolation and independence since the 
days of the First Empire, what must be your feelings ' 
at this proposition to desecrate the sacred flood that 
guards the maiden shore of England, to bridge across the 
ditch, and let the enemy into the outworks? Will Mr 
Home or some other medium tell us the terms of 
the protest certainly made in the land of spirits, and how 
the poor Marquis de Boissy bewails the defection of France 
when he learns that she approves and sanctions the scheme ? 
But tempora mutantur is, perhaps, understood as well there 
as here, 

Though some one of the different projects on foot for a 
Channel passage has now for the first time a reasonable. 
chance of being carried into effect, the idea is by no means 
new. In 1802, during the First Consulate, the plans of M. 
Mathieu for a Channel tunnel were exhibited in the Luxem- 
burg Palace. In 1856 the plans of a M. de Gamond were, 
by order of the Emperor, examined by a scientific com- 
mission, who recommended the sinking of shafts on either 
coast, and running short headings under the sea, in order 
to test the practicability of the scheme; the charge to be 
borne by the two Governments. Whatever system of com- 
munication be ultimately decided on, some such prelimi- 
nary experiment as this ought to be carried out in such a 
way that, if successful, the work might be embodied in 
the permanent structure. Mr Remington in 1865, Mr 
Hawkshaw in 1866, and Mr Low in 1867, have brought 
forward schemes more or less noteworthy and elaborate, and 
a dozen other plans, similar in character and detail, might 
also be enumerated. Most of these plans are of the tunnel 
species"; but one by Mr Charles Boyd, an Englishman, and 
one by M. Boutet, a Frenchman, aim at bridging over the 
Channel. Mr Boyd proposes to construct a marine viaduct 
from Dover to Cape Grisnez, composed of iron girders sup- 
ported on 190 towers, 500 feet apart, and 500 feet above 
—* sea level, at a cost of 30,000,0007. M. Boutet proposes 

similar scheme to cross from Dover to Cape Blancnez, 


with a longer space between the pi i 
Msp ag piers, and less elevation. 


theory as (1) being less costly than 


a tunnel, (2) occupying less time in construction, (3) giving 
no trouble in ventilation, (4) avoiding the danger of sudden 
inundations. We challenge the correctness of two of thése, 
conclusions, and distinctly avow ourselves in favour of the 
tunnel system, Any economy that might be effected in 
the superstructure and permanent way of a bridge would, 
we consider, be more than counterbalanced by the expense 


number of enormous piers, on which the value of the 
structure, as a whole, would entirely depend, and the 
failure of any one of which would jeopardise the 
whole line; nor can we agree that the construction of a 
large number of independent towers in mid sea, and con- 
necting them at lengthy intervals by wire rope, or lattice 
girders, would occupy Jess time than the manufacture of a 
tunnel. There would certainly be no trouble about the 
absence of ventilation. In calm weather, such as the 
present, a rapid transit in mid-air would doubtless be very 
invigorating »nd delightful. But the question is, whether 
you might not have too much ventilation, and whether, in 
a gale or a hurricane,—if the immense span of unsupported 
roadway, from its open construction, did not oscillate and 
vibrate to a dangerous and unpleasant degree,—a passenger 
train, which presents a large amount of surface area, would 
not be blown off the unsteady line of rails. The only thing 
to our mind at all in favour of the bridge scheme is its 
practical security from inundation, But how does this tell 
against the tunnel plans? - Practically nothing. When 
that embryo specimen of subaqueous building,—the 
Thames Tunnel—has stood so many years, and is now in a 
condition to be used for railway traffic, surely the advanced 
engineering skill of the present day can construct a new 
Chonnel tunnel equally sound and water-tight. 

Though extensive experiments are being carried on in 
France to test the light long-span bridges of M. Boutet, we 
incline to the belief that the tunnel, after all, has most 
chance of becoming a fait accompli. A powerful combina- 
tion of French and English ideas and interests in the latter 
scheme has already been organised under the leadership of 
Lord Richard Grosvenor,—Messrs Hawkshaw, Brunlees, and 
Low being the English, and Messrs Talabot, Michel Cheva- 
lier, and Thomé de Gamond, the French engineers. The 
plans and specifications have been considered by a special 
commission appointed by the Emperor, and subsequently 
examined by the General Council of Ponts et Chaussees, or 
official engineers, in France, who estimate the work as 
practicable, but suggest preliminary experiments at the joint 
expense of the two Governments ; and in this country we 
believe the matter is under the consideration of the Board 
of Trade. It should be mentioned that a spéoialité of this 
plan is that the tunnel would lie entirely below the bed of 
the Channel, at some places thirty fathoms deep on the 
route. Other plans are brought forward in which the 
tunnel, built up in segments, is laid on the bottom of the 
Channel; and a third proposal by Mr E. W. Young, C.E., 
which we purpose: reviewing in our next impression, con- 
sists in floating enormous tubes at a few fathoms below the 
surface, connecting them to lighthouses at intervais. The 
idea is novel, and with some modifications has much to 
recommend it. 
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Correspondence. 


THE POOR OF EUROPE. 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to add to what you 
inserted in last week’s — — and London Review oaths 
benevolent mission of Mr Blanchard Jerrold, who is making 
the tour of Europe to inquire into the working of the Con- 
tinental system of Poor 8 and which 1 bave reason to 


fear may be brought toa y conclusion unless means are 
forthcoming to aid Mr Jerrold in so arduous and expensive 
an undertaking, that a few friends, who feel a deep interest 


in the question, have already headed a subscription list 
towards defraying a portion of the large.outlay attendant 
upon an inquiry so full of valuable promise. 

The President of the Poor-Law Board, the Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, has contributed 50/., Wm. Rathbone, Esq., 
M.P., 502, Mr Alderman Salomons, 10/., Erasmus Wilson, 
nse § F.R.S., 257 , &c., and the Alliance Bank (Limited), City, 
and Messrs John Arthur and Co., 10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
have consented to receive subscriptions. I trust so good an 
example will be largely followed. 

Iam, &c., 
1 Bedford Square, August 10, 1869, 


JaBez Hose. 





GUARDIANS AND LAWYERS INTERPRETING 
' DISEASES. 


Sir,—The first victim to the popular craze, or hallucinati 
as to deficient cubic space in workhouse infirmaries has form 
the subject of an investigation by Queen’s counsel in the 
realms of St Pancras. Surely not since the keys of 
the town of Barrataria were delivered to Don Sancho Panza, 
and he refused the Don as there were more Dons in the ter- 
ritory than pebbles, and if his government lasted four days 
he would have a —surely not since Sancho’s glowing 
defence of good physicians who “deserve palms and laurels 





of sinking numerous deep sea foundations and building a) — i, 


was there such an investigation, such medical blundering, so 
much ado in the newspapers about very little~<such 
obscurius forensic elucidation of organic disease 


obscurum 
and Ph em tions. 
It is well to remember still, that in St Pancras as 


well as in all England the sick poor as a rule are better 
— —— 
workhouses, except in a very few special su 

cases. Next, that one-third of the beds of the ordi n- 

empty, and might be made avai for 
; next, that the whole system of hospi- 
tals is condemned by the voice of the Profession, the rate of 
mortality in all the hospitals as compared to the sick poor 
treated — —* own homes is —* cna to con- 
ceive. But without dispensaries a ispe system 
the evil will go on, and “sensation inquests” will —* 
the Poor-Law authorities and public. Everything is in a little 
novelty; if an goes wrong or anybody is killed, we order 
an “ investigation,” and then fo: about it. 

It strikes an outsider that at St Pancras there are three 
times too many Guardians. We all know how much better is a 
good working committee of five or seven or nine men intent 
on business, than a noisy assemblage of 100, some merely 
ornamental, others bent on politics—clerks and under clerks 
adding to the confusion—and all in their mechanical way talk- 
ing, as in the case of this unhappy woman Allen, of what 
they must be totally innocent, viz., disease that may do best 
out of the house, and disease best in the house. 


One specimen may do of the medical blundering. Even ° 
the Times speaks in à leading article of one patient neglected 
or knocked about in and out of the house, with * three organic 
diseases” on him! whereas he had three mild functional 
affections, easily cured, but no organic disease at all, viz., his 
liver, lungs, and kidneys at fault. But because these are three 
organs, —** counsel ruled, or is supposed to have ruled, 
he had » diseases of organs, or organic diseases, Now in 
medical parlance an organic disease is an incurable disease ; 
total destruction of an n. Nay, in this very case or another, 
“albuminaria,”—of which the clerks and guardians know 
about as much as about cuneiform inscriptions or the pan- 
dects,—was talked about familiarly, under this mystic organic 
disease ruling in court, as an o ic disease in scarlatina ; 
whereas it is the simplest of all functional affections in that 
disease, if the patient is left in his own house. In the formidable 
organic disease, “ Bright’s Kidney,” we have an albuminaria 

resent, but there is as much difference between the two as 
tween a chestnut horse and a horse chestnut. In fine, Sir, 
the cure for all this forensic investigation is a better system 
of dispensaries for the out-door sick, coupled with a better 
system of admission to the workhouse or its infirmary. We 
want, too, vaccination left to such dispensaries. 


We want a general system of good out-door medical relief, 
as itis in France and Ireland, Guardians also should be 
induced to pay medical men more liberally, and attend to 
their work ; but now the thing is got over at a gallop by 
substitutes. Even in our large showy hospitals the work is 
§ — * to use a popular . Ignorant boys and 
medical students in dozens year by year prescribe,—and oh ! 
what prescriptions !—for the London sick poor. Any kind of 
an “ assistant” is allowed to try his ’prentice hand on the 
dismal saddening sick pees; but a few rubbishing statistics, 
a sensational inquest like that at St Pancras,some engineer | 
nonsense on cubic space, or “contagious diseases,” some 
forensic pleading on albuminaria pleases the Poor-Law 
authorities and public, and so we go on. 

Iam, &ec., Cuarizes Kipp, M.D. 

Sackville Street, Aug. 25, 1869. 


P.S.—-Lord Bacon said every man is to be believed in his 
own art, in sud arte credendum, &. What would we think of 
a watchmaker sent to pilot a ship in a storm, or a pilot admi- 
rable only in one thing, in bringing a ship in a fog into New- 
foundland or the Thames, set to mend a watch? Yet this 
we are always doing in the chops and changes of the political 
and poor-law world. Hence we have no proper eut-door 
medical relief, parish doctors are not half-paid, the work is 
not properly done. Inspectors that might pilot the ship are 
laughed at ; and some one who can mend a watch, if he has 
interest with the patronage Secretary, is sent to Barrataria 
or St a to quell the storm and legislate on “ organic” 


don hospitals are 
ouse 





Cuingse Consumption or Orrum.—Mr D. B. Robertson, 
C.B,, our Consul at Canton, has sent a somewhat alarming 
report to the Government of India on the growth and con- 
sumption of native opium in China. The indigenous drug 
has been steadily improving in quality and quantity, till now 
it is equal to wa, though weaker in flavour. Ta Canton 
the opium-smoking shops mix three-tenths of the native drug 
with seven-tenths of the Indian. In the interior the native 
is chiefly used from its cheapness. Mr Robertson states that 
the price of the Indian drug must be reduced to hold its 
own; and even then, if Indian seed were imported into 
China, the native drug would equal the best Indian. This is 
probable, for the Chinese would soon learn to manufacture it 
as well as Bengal civilians and doctors. Meanwhile, the 
value of the import into China has ed from 6 millions 
sterling in 1863 to 11} in 1866 and 9 in 1868. Everything 
points to the necessity of abolishing the Bengal monopoly 
in favour of the Bombay excise system, on commercial and 
financial even more than on moral grounds.—Friexd of India. 


A Criever Derscrive.—On Saturday last, at the Ilford 
Petty Sessions, three boys, named Joseph Robinson, Charles 
Turner * or 7 * living ube Ham, were 
wi i our live pigeons, the property of Mr 
Light. The proseontor stated that, he bee sds —— on 
Tuesday evening. He mentioned his loss to a friend, who 
was @ spiritualist, and a medium and his friend stated that 
the spirit might discover who had the birds, and the next 
day the medium informed him the birds would be found at a 
bird shop at Poplar. Witness went to the place indicated, 
=~ there - lbs * * which he identified. 

keeper i bought the of 
Robinson, who stated it wan given to him str teee 
The spirit did not disclose the whereabouts of the three 
Robinson was sentenced to six weeks’ 





hard — ond te i other prisoners were discharged 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 





A Memoir of John Conolly, M.D.,D.0.L. Oomprising a 
Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in Europe and | seꝗ 


America. By Sir James Bart, M.D., &c. John 


Murray. 


to record the achievements of a philanthropist, who devoted 
his life to ameliorate the condition and improve the treat- 
ment of the insane. In the Preface to the volume before us 
Sir James Clark acknowledges his obligations to several 
gentlemen who have assisted him by contributing many 
interesting particulars; and more especially to Doctors 
Tuke, Maudsley, Arlidge, Down, and Mitchell. His own 
part in the preparation of the memoir Sir James tells us 
has been a labour of love, and his “long and pleasant 
friendship with Dr Oonolly, and natural desire to do justice 
to his memory, were sufficient incentives” to make him 
undertake the task. As he proceeded with it “the hope 
arose that by recalling attention to Dr Conolly’s labours in 
establishing non-restraint, and to the happy results which, 
in this country, have crowned those labours, the memoir 
might have some influence in promoting the extension of 
the system to other countries.” The author has con- 
sequently gone very fully into the subject of non-restraint, 
and has given us large extracts from Dr Conolly’s works. 
He trusts, too, that a history of the benefits derived from 
the adoption of that humane and enlightened treatment of 
lunacy which Dr Oonolly introduced, will not only interest 
English readers, but may also lead to a fuller adoption of 
the views here advocated by foreign physicians. We have 
allowed Sir James Clark to explain fully the scope and 
intent of the volume before us, in order that our readers 
may understand what it is and what it is not, It does not 
profess to be a biography in the highest sense of the term. 
We have only a brief memoir of the man, but a complete and 
systematic account of his labours asa physician. Sir James 
has certainly done his work carefully and conscientiously, 
and has produced a volume which deserves to be read and 
studied by all who have at heart the improvement of the 
condition of those afflicted with the distressing mental 
maladies which our highly-wrought civilisation tends so 
much to foster and increase. 

The early years of Dr OConolly’s life are condensed by 
Sir James Clark into a very few pages. Born in 1794, at 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, John Conolly was left by his 


She seems to have been a kind, self-sacrificing mother ; 
endearing herself to her children by her patience and 
forbearance, and winning their respect by her strong com- 
mon sense and cultivated mind. Her son was sent at an 
early age to the Grammar School of Hedon, where he 
appears to have learnt “almost nothing.” He has, how- 
ever, left on record, in some notes on this period of his life, 
the old complaints of the senseless way in which classics 
were then taught at schools. During the whole 
time of his residence there, his schoolmaster, the vicar, 
never that he remembers, gave him any assistance, “ except 
by blows on the head.” After leaving Hedon School, 
John Conolly went to reside at Hull with his mother, who 
had ied again. Her husband, a French gentleman, a 
political emigré, seems to have taken a fancy to his step- 
son, and not only taught him French thoroughly, but imbued 
him with a strong taste for French literature, by reading 
with him the best authors. John Conolly often alludes to 
these early studies, which probably influenced his after life 
to no extent. In one letter to M. Battel he says: 
“My thoughts revert more and more to my early days and 
to my education in your language, to which I am y 
indebted;” while in another he writes: ‘‘When I am 
ill and tranquil, I have a singular pleasure in reading 
French. The lang is associated in my mind with 
the early days of my life and my earliest studies. Con- 
dillac’s ‘Essai sur l’origine des Connaissances Humaines’ 
is now on my table, the very volume put into my 
hands forty years ago, and of which I seem to remember 
every word: perhaps to it I owe the direction of my 
mental life.” At the age of eighteen we find John 
Conolly an officer in a militia regiment, but soon after- 
wards he married a daughter of Sir John Collins, and 
went to France and resided for a time on the banks 
of the Loire. In the following year he determined 
on enteri the medical profession, and in 1817 


began his studies at the University of Edinburgh, and in| P 


due course obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Before entering the University he had shown a strong par- 
tiality for the study of Psychology, and it is worthy of 
note that his inaugural thesis was entitled ‘ Dissertatio 
Inauguralis de statu mentis in Insania et Melancholia. 
While at Edinburgh he was an active member and one of 
the Presidents of the Royal Medical Society, and here he first 
proved his powers as a fluent speaker and an accomplished 
writer. After leaving the University Dr Conolly settled for a 
time at Chichester, but soon after removed to Stratford-on- 
Avon, where he practised as a physician until 1827. His 
leisure here was very pleasantly occupied by congenial literary 
work with his friend Sir John Forbes ; chiefly in preparing 
the ‘Oyclopsdia of Practical Medicine,’ in editing the 
‘ British and Foreign Medical Review,’ and in contributing 
various publications to the “Society for the Diffusion of 

.” He was strongly attached to Strat- 










country, and the more so, as the pub 
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imagined the poet himself 
uented. And here too, no doubt, he laid the 
foundation of that minute analysis of the character of 
A brother physician here very appropriately undertakes| Hamlet; which afterwards appeared as his last work. In 
ol essay, Dr OConolly endeavoured to|system in the asylum, and in extending its 
ys 4— —— madness was real and not feigned, 
and that such was espeare’s intention. He devoted| ment, and his connection with the Hanw. 
many years to this subject, and found the study so pleasant be said to have ceased from this time, 3 —— 
that he confessed he was “almost careless of any literary| his professional friends 
He adds, “how| presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
pleasant a thing it is to dwell on the sweet words and 


Dr Conolly left Stratford on his appointment as Professor 
of the Practice of Medicine at University College, London, 
when only thirty-three years of age. From this time he seems 
to have devoted himself more especially to those studies 
He held the 
Professorship for about four years; then practised for a 
while at Warwick, and in 1839 was appointed Resident 
Physician to the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell, 
land. Here he found a wide field 
for putting in practice that mild and humane treatment of 
the insane upon which he had so long meditated, and made 
at once the total abolition of all mechanical restraint an 
established fact. Pinel, the celebrated French physician, 
was the first who attempted to restore the insane by an 
enlightened and benevolent mode of treatment. At the 
Bicétre Hospital in Paris, for male lunatics, he took mea- 
sures to introduce the non-restraint system, in place of the 
cruel imprisonment in dark, damp cells, which was then 


— 7 


an ardent admirer, tended still more to endear to him ie old terms the reepective — —— 
to the testimony of a friend, “ in his | and establishing —J reat : —— originating 


“ Notre célébre Pinel est d ‘une de nos illustrations pour 
avoir fait tomber les chaines des aliénéa, “Mail n’avait accompli 
06 le moltié la moine difficile de le tache, TG sera pas 

re i ‘ u n 
a ees lennyg supprimé les entraves et t les indignes 

For ten years, while resident physician at Hanwell, Dr 

Conolly laboured in securely establishing the non-restraint 


throughout the country. In 1852 he resigned his appoint- 


On his retirement, 
gave him a testimonial, which was 
The_ anxious 
work through which Dr Conolly had gone at Hanwell 
had left its imprint on a constitution never very robust. 
Yet he wished to work on to the last, and the frag- 
ment of a letter addressed about this time to his friend 
Mr W. Savage Landor, is very characteristic of his active 
mind, “There is a stanza,’ he writes, “in a certain Ode 
to Robert Southey, which I repeat almost daily, beginning, 
‘ We hurry to the river we must cross,’ and it always con- 
soles me, and renews my wish not to let the mind languish 
as years advance upon me, but rather, following the 
author's inspiring example, to continue thinking and doing, 
to the last, such worthy things as may take away all 
dreariness from that inevitable stream.” He entered on 
a large practice after retiring from Hanwell, but in a few 
years his health began to fail, and his capacity for mental 
work gradually diminished, but the desire to work onl 

seemed to grow stronger. In a letter to” his friend, M. 
Battel, in 1858, he writes: “I wish much’to review my 
notes of cases in my private practice of the last twenty 
years, and to leave, although not in a systematic form, 
some useful commentaries; but perhaps this is only the 
last. deceptious dream of life.” As his biographer remarks, 


Pinel was a man of talent and extensive acquirements, and of | “ it proved to be but the day dream of an exhausted mind ; 
tic character. The melancholy loss : 
me insane from excessive mental 


although Dr Conolly lived five years after writing this 


work in 1783, first turned Pinel’s attention to the study of ‘in- letter to his friend, his mental energy was never sufficiently 


and it was from his known acquaintance with the sub 


ect,| restored to enable him to commence his proposed work,” 


ity ; 
which he had long studied in a private asylum in Paris, and 8 He gradually withdrew from practice, and took up his 


Hospital, at that time in a state of frightful disorder. P 


numerous conversations with Pussin, t 
an uneducated, but sensible, worth 


with remarkable success. 


motive in releasing the lunatics. Under this impression a furious 
mob seized him one day, calling.“ @ la lanterne;” and they would 
probably have canted their intention into effect, but for the 
exertions of Chevinge, an old soldier of the French Guard, who 
rescued him from their hands and saved his life. This man was 
one of those very lunatics in the Bicétre, who had been liberated 
by Pinel, afterwards cured, and ultimately taken into his service. 

To Pinel, therefore, belongs the merit of being the first to 
abolish chains, and introduce the humane treatment of the 
insane at a time, when lunatics throughout the whole of Europe 
were treated more like wild beasts than human beings. Esquirol, 
the pupil and friend of Pinel, succeeded him as physician to the 
Bicétre, and was indefatigable in carrying out the philanthropic 
and enlightened views of his master, both in his practice and by 
his writings. 

The result of Pinel’s bold experiment, and his humane treat- 
ment in the Bicétre, prod a oe | impression in this 

ic had been recently 

shocked by the disclosures of the neglect and cruelties practised 
in the York lum. A general feeling of sympathy was 
excited thronghout the kingdom in behalf of the unfortunate and 
maltreated lunatic, wh soon gave risc to a searching 
inquiry into the condition of our lunatic asylums and the treat- 
ment of their inmates. The consequence was a great improve- 
ment in both. This feeling in favour of the insane continued, 
and ultimately resulted, chiefly by the efforts of Conolly, in the 
total abolition of all mechanical restraint in the treatment of the 
insane. 
While Pinel was loosening the chains of the lunatic in the 
Bicétre, William Tuke was quietly establishing the Retreat near 
York, which came into full operation in 1796. “ Of this admirable 
* writes Dr Conolly, “ the first in Europe in which every 
enlightened principle of treatment was carried into effect, the 
chief promoter was the late William Tuke of York. 
This formed the first step in this country towards an improved 
treatment of the insane: the next step was the total disuse of 
mechanical restraints, first by the late Dr Charlesworth, 
and Mr Gardiner Hill, in Lincoln Asylum. While non-restraint 
was being sont. practised in this small ——A Dr Conolly was 
appoin dent Physician to the Middlesex — 
at Hanwell (1889), and he at once proceeded to abolish all 
mechanical restraint in that Asylum, containing upwards of 800 

atients, “ being i ” he said, “from what he had witnessed 
in Lincoln Asylum, that mechanical restraint was not only un- 
necessary, but possibly injurious.” 

Dr Conolly’s appointment to the Hanwell Asylum at this time 
was a most fortunate circumstance for the progress of the non- 
restraint system. It had then taken so little hold of the profes- 
sional mind, indeed was so little known, owing to the quiet 
manner in which it had been conducted in the Lincoln Asylum, 
that but for Dr Conolly’s having been placed in a position to carry 
it out practically on a large scale, under the eyes of the profession, 
and even of the public, it might have lapsed into neglect, and its 
beneficial effects have been lost for years, as another physician 
wee ry of the energy, the perseverance, and enthusiasm of 

nolly was not likely soon to be found. Even with his rare 


with, and o to overcome during a struggle of many years, 
to ensure for non-restraint a broad and full success. 

To Pinel in France, therefore, and to Tute in England, maybe 
justly ascribed the honour of being the first to introduce the mild 
and humane treatment of the insane; to Dr Charlesworth and 


Conolly belongs the merit, as we shall presently see, of demonstra- 
ting that non-restraint is perfectly practicable in every asylum. 
M. Battel, an eminent French physician, fully a with the 





Useful Kno 
ford hout his life, and perhaps the fact of its having 
bean the Hirthplace of —— of whose works he was 


subject of non-restraint, has expressed in the following simple 


his benevolent character, that * was se et * the ph sician 
iS, Fase Ree arenes fo feke gheree oe ets inet did portant labours. The following extract is from a letter 






Mr Hill, that of being the first to adopt non-restraint ; while to Dr| reviews, an 


residence at Lawn House, near the scene of his most im- 


not decide to loosen the chains of the lunatics without well con-|of his to Sir James Clark, written only a few weeks 

sidering the mode of carrying his mg into effect. He had/ before he left Lawn House. Its melancholy tone seems to 
e director of the Hospital, | foretell that the end was ap 

y man, who entered fully into 

Pinel’s views: he also talked to such of the discontented lunatics as 14) not acknowledged. The Of 15 rélalive ‘66 Yous Owe 


father's death, while still young, to the care of his mother, | could understand him, and promised to satisfy their reasonable 
wants. Pinel thus laid his plans with jadgment, and was rewarded 
But this act of benevolence nearly cost 


him his life. It was spread abroad that he had some sinister 


Fak: aabiene® 0s ted the aed of Jour indit eld’ Their (Oct 


health, and of your rational life, away from cro gratified me 
more than I can express. Your kind enquiries as to my own state 
aud mode of living reminded me of many things dear to my 
memory. Since my paralytic warnings a and a half since, 
although I have no paralysis, I fvel that all my energies decline. 
I am sure I could write something about the creeping on of old 
age truer than what Cicero wrote, for the De te was com- 
a when he was only 68, andl am 71. It is, however, a 

lessing to retain one’s rational faculties, and to be — 
content and ful to the Author of our on whom we 
depend. I in a few weeks hear the birds of the Lawn no 
more, and shall no more see the trees familiar to me, nor the old 
Asylum still within view. But the recollections of scenes in that 
building will gladden my heart as long as I live ; recollections so 
precious, that I often say I ought to be content with them, if every 
other blessing had been withheld from me.” 

The vicinity of Lawn House to Hanwell was evidently a source 
of * and ee, poe to Dr Conolly. Even when writing 
his work, ‘The ent of the Insane,’ he breaks out in the 
followin be on the “old Asylum,” showing with what 
satisf n his mind dwelt on the benefit conferred, chiefly by his 
own labours, on its “ crazy children.” 

“No longer residing in the Hanwell Asylum, and no longer 
superin it, or even visiting it, I continue to live within view 
of the b and its familiar trees and grounde. The sound of 
the bell that announces the hour of the patients’ dinner still 
gives me pleasure, because I know that it summons the poorest 
creature there to a comfortable, well-pre » and sufficient 
meal ; and the tone of the chapel bell, coming across the narrow 
valley of the Brent, still reminds me, morning and evening, of 
the well-remembered and mingled con tion of the afflicred, 
and who are then assembling, humble, yet and not forgot- 
ten, and not spiritually deserted.” ; 

From this time (December, ate y Dr Conolly gradually 
declined, though his mind clear to the last. An 
attack of paralysis proved fatal on the 5th of March, 1867. 
The character of Dr Conolly, and the great aims of his useful 
and benevolent life, have scarcely been set forth suffici- 
ently in the necessarily short sketch which we have gathered 
from the kindly memoir before us. But we cannot con- 
clude without quoting the testimony of a brother physician 
as to his thorough self-abnegation in the great work which 
he set himself to accomplish. “ Perhaps no one,” says Dr 
Maudsley, “ has done so great a work with so little ostenta- 
tion, so little self-assertion, so much candid appreciation of 
the merits of others. His public life has been the gain 
and honour of mankind ; and in the noble work which he 
accomplished he has raised to himself a world-monument, 
by w men of all lands, through all ages to come, will 
be taught to remember, not where he died, but where he 
lived,” 

Among the many works which Dr Conolly contributed 
to medical literature we must not omit to mentiomthat 
‘On the Indications of Insanity,’ which established his 


qualities, we shall see that he had great difficulties to contend | reputation as a sagacious observer and an able psy 


Other important works were his ‘Clinical Lectures,’ 8 
published in the Lancet; his volume ‘On the Government 
of Asylums,’ his ‘Recollections’ published in 1862, a 
variety of papers contributed to medical pagers soe 
lastly his charming analysis of the charac 

of Hamlet, to which we have already referred. The 
volume before us contains in the an account of 
the condition and management of the principal asylums 
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Three 
Indirectly Mr 

havin 
sentation of villany than he has —— fit to exhibit on 


E 
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thany of his former stories. Indeed, we find glimpses in it 
of a capacity which we did not imagine that Mr Yates pos. 
sessed ; and we fancy that, had the author shown greater 
care and deliberation in his choice of characters, ‘ Wrecked 
in Port’ might have been in every respect a great advance 
upon his previous novels. Lady Caroline Mansergh—by 
far the most ori and brightest character in the present 
pg : rer a study that is less era but is 

true in its way, and some mapgestions » ut the portrait 
oF is Benthall show that ‘ Wrecked in Port’ was very 
nearly attaining a standard of fiction which is rarely reached 
by Braddon’s school of writers. The rest of the cha- 
racteré, on the other hand, show haste in selection and 
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heartedness of th 
whom one feels most 


While Joyce 


widow, falls in love with the young man. The ¥ 
mod fe ds the series of articles entitled “ The Mad/| knowledge, the t, the brightness, cleverness, and god 
J drawn ; and it is a pity t 
Ker mother go to live at ¢ 


ates élaims credit in his present novel/ widower of considerable wealth. He proposes 
g used “far less carmine and tinsel” in his pre-| girl accepts him. She sends to Joyce the following letter, 


and pre 
& youn hee 


Lady Caroline are reall bly 
t the —— in the book for 
aympathy is the only one who is dis- 


missed without the least reward at the final adjudication of 


is still private secretary, 
house of Creswell, a 


, and the 


which may be taken as a fair indication of her nature : 


know at once. 


Woolgreaves, Sunday. 


My dear Walter,—I have something to tell you which you 
I can approach the subject in no round-about 


fashion, because I know it will cause you a great shock, and it is 
better for you to know it at once. -I do not pretend to any doubt 


tell you my reasons for 


engagement with you. 


announcement is made 


about the pain and grief which I am sure it will cause you. 


you what I have alread 


Twill 
the step I am about to take when TI tell 
dose. Walter, I have broken my 
I have promised to marry Mr Creswell. 


I write this to you at once, almost directly after he proposed to 
me, and I have accepted him. 
me to announce this to 


Does it seem harsh and coarse in 
so immediately? Believe me, the 
fromm far different motives. I could not 


bear to be deceiving you. You will sneer at this, and say I have 
been deceiving you all along; I swear I have not. 

think that the very silence for ‘ 
letter just received ‘has been owing to my dislike to tell you of 
the change in affairs, I swear it has not. I had no idea until this 


ou will 
which you reproached me in the 


carelessness in treatment. Byrne, the old Radical who| morning that Mr Creswell liked me in any especial way ; certainly 


none that he would ever ask me to become his wife. 


befriends the hero, is a washed-out copy of Sandy Mackay ; 

oti o fe game 9 —* 

speech Locke are parodied in 

h ravings of Mr Yates’s bird-stuffer. A favourite 
latter is to stand at the door of the 
Athambra, and satitise the appearance of the young lords 
Who (as we learn) frequent place of entertainment. 
Not content with that, he turns his affected rage upon the 


policeman standing by : 


of our blessed civilisation! That 
gawk in blucher boots and a felt helmet— that machine in a shodd 
great-coat, who can — 2—— edueung Rape 
me and. other men, who the 

of such seum as he is, for the 


nto 
me before; don’t want to 


This is pure, unadulterated nonsense. Sandy Mackay has 
something else to do with his sarcasm and his invective 


than to waste them on a harmless policeman, whose chief 
fault seems to be that he does what he is paid to do, and 
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newspaper writers that 
“ literary man” for its 
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journalistic hetoes. We doubt her the public care so 
ve 
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gen who suddenly 
journal with an impossible 
with the brilliancy of his 

The world does not fix its eyes on Fleet-strect 
, cg ge of the interior 
wspaper offices monotonous, un and uninteresting. 
Mr Yates’s novels that the staff of a 


ra 
al 
fel 
ry 
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at jocularity as 

on the walls of Madame —R 
in ‘Wrecked in Port,’ 

‘ing the only gentleman 

He does not descend amo 
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it 
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fine art, and half-a- 


a nonentity, who does not per- 

ceive that two Mey ae sano in love Veg him, 
ries one of them wh 

the fact is pointed out. 7 * 

The story of ‘Wrecked in Port’ is simple and natural. 


It is not very nor og interesting, but it 

“is a sufficient vehicle for the display vt —— 

pon Tt merely relates the history of a young ian, 
0 


who is jilted by a who, althou i 
very fond of VAS tye: — 
in ite, and marries a richer and oldet man, whose fatare is 
not dependent upon London Editors. Marian Ashurst is 
the daughter of a poor schoolmaster, and she has been 
early made acquainted with the hardships attendant upon 
poverty. She beliéves in the almighty sovereign as a 
Pandcea for all evils She loves, and is to Wi 
oye, then an aisistant in her father's school; and 
When the somewhat nebulous hero departs for London 





to make his fortune, sh as his chantes % 
Ut Bie b Whe te dos woh a ee 


when Sandy Mackay—we mean J 

— Out to him the wickedness of a 
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The on duty at the door, whose mission it was to 
keep way clear, now sallied forth from the portico and poco 
in little — gently, pushing his way amongst one 
with a monotonous cry we tec bor rage I 


Y| will be v 


When he asked me, I 


had not had your letter. IfI had, it would 


have made no difference in the answerI made to Mr Creswell, but 


it is my nature 


wife, I might per 
cannot 
first shock is over. 


i at 
4 bere Withcet me, 


in ro 
I Prey Sm it will not be 
of the course I am now 


which I am sure is 


it more and wick: 
had gone on pretendi 
e a soured and 


m 
—* 

to love comforts and luxuri 
ht from my father’s deathbed to your house as your 
have battled on; but we came here, and— 
back. Youwill be far happier without me when your 
poor man, I know I ¢ —complaining, peevish, irritable ; ever 
poverty, ever carrie the voalth of others. You 


different, and we 
bility. If we should, I hope we shall meet as friends. 


it deepens the pain with which I now write to you, showing me as 
it does, to an extent which I did not before quite realise, the store 
which you set by what is now lost to us forever. I do not say this 
in excuse of myself or my deeds; I have no excuse to make. 
I have tried, and tried hard, to live in the position of life in which I 
have been placed. I have struggled with poverty, and tried to face 
the future—which would have 

a. want perhaps—with calmness. I have 

t, 


en worse than poverty, penury. 
failed. 'T cannot 


to love money and all that money brin 
to shrink from privation. Had | I 


ible wife for a 


alter, you are indeed! Our ways of life 
never come across each other 


very long before you recognise the wisdom 
ent, whi 
the upward career 


d havé done as much 
could not, and I should be only 


iy 
that I could, and had burdened you for 


tented woman. I have no more‘ to 
Marian 


Marian Ashurst marries this Mr Creswell ; and, of-course, 


i Joyce is for a time beside himself with despair and mortifi- 


eation. However, ambition acts as a solace, and he leaves 


in | the private 


ip to astonish the world by writing 


in columns of the Comet, and to attract the attention 


of the Government by orating in a Fleet-street public- 


house. Up till this 


Lords, 


time he had despised and neglected 


beoome amilber politics; but now the oldest institutions in the country 
phe — were trembling before his searching « 

denunciations. That he did not wipe out the House of 
the advertisement columns of the Times, and 


tions and angry 


annihilate the National Gallery, is to be attributed to the 


fact that he had no ambition. 


However, an incident occurs 


which stirs him to active work. Marian, now Mra Ores- 


well, is diesatisfied with the mere ion of 15,0001. or 


the | 20,0007. a year, asd wants her husband to gain 
by getting into Parliament. 
fixed on t 


Her whole heart and soul are 


his one object. It is not easy to see how the 
getting into Parliament of a dull and commonplace man, 
who was only likely to cry “ Hear, hear!” on the Con- 


ng a servative benches, * ) 
bblers, with future of glory and distinction she desired ; but such was, 

an odour a oyce — himself ree, the utmost to defeat 
The worst ’s chances, and eventually himself becomes the 
Bet aaa Ph Liberal candidate. Marian works hard to make her husband’s 
election sure, and she is not particular as to the means she 
uses. Here is one effective scene from her can 


her notion. 


efforts, Mr Benthall 


a, to whom many of the farmers go for advice as to 
ow they should vote. 


question, he says that 
him ; 


my power the views 


the day, and, when asked a direct question as to how I should 


m vote, I answered 


“ AH, indeed! It is sufficient to show me that these unthinking; 
people will fellow you to the polling-booth like sheep! However, 
was about to say when 17 

farmers; is your belief in your attachment to these principl 


to return to what 
ees 2 to , 
a t period o 
after all the years of i 


county, with a 


“A most delightful 
realisation in my case, 


ow them to influence your actions at what may be 


its w ess and its 

ne ‘ou are searcely 

picture Tone in a pleasant in a southern or western| 
I 


wife by your side | sport, 
we Era a oe ings 


up to Mrs Creswell ¢ 


being & schoolmaster of Li 


Tn answer to Mrs Oreswell’s 
some of them had just called upon 


: | , And you made them pledge themselves to support Mr—Mr| 
is — 2 J ce ” 
anxious to have a comfortable position | J°Y — 
— acpi Re I explained to them to best of 
n 


man, and 
by each party on the great question of 
it—that was all.” 


thought of these 
es 80 


our life? I know the Helmingham school- 
know the life—Heavens knows I ought. 

drudgery which I wit- 
your proper place, I think ! can 


taking, and are grateful to me for havi 
— 5— yas taken it. You are full of A gre ou will now 133 
ng turn to good account, and of worthy aspirations, which you will 
find some one to —— with, and sh 
fore you. I tI 
at one time, but I know now that 
basely and wickedly towards you, thongh you will not thin 
Iam now with you, if I 


—— 


“B means so impossi : to. imagine, I have 

only Zt one word amy barb, and-—" ir 

- My dear Mrs Creswell,” said Mr Benthall, rising,-and layi 

his hand lightly on her arm, “ pray excuse my interrupti sen! 
but I'am sure yon don’t know what you are saying or doing ; 
Ladies have no idea of this kind of thing; they don’t understand 
‘it, and we cannot explain. I can only say that if any man had 
—well, I should not have hesitated for a moment in knocking him 
dewn!” And Mr Benthall, whose manner was distur whose 
voice trembled, and whose face was very much flushed, was 
making rapidly to the door, when Marian called him back. 

'- “I am sorry,” shé said, very calmly, “that our last interview 
should have been so disagreeable: You will understand that, 
under — circumstances, your visits here, and your acquaint- 
ance with a of the inmates of this house, must cease.” 

Mr looked as — a to speak, but he merely 
bowed and left the room. When the door closed behind him, 
Marian sank down into her chair, and burst into a flood of bitter 
tears. It was the second repulse she had met with that day, and 
she had not been accustomed to repulses, of late. 


Her forbidding this Mr Benthall the house is a powerful 
weapon, as he is courting one of Mr Oreswell’s nieces, who 
are staying with their uncle. These young ladies are sub- 
sequently packed off by the ambitious Mrs Oreswell, and 
find a refuge in the house of the remarkably complaisant 
Lady Caroline. 

But the boldest effort Mrs Creswell makes is to appeal 
to her old lover to abandon his candidature. She meets 
him in a quiet lane, and asks him to let her husband have 
the seat : 

“ What do you want, Mrs Creswell?” 

“T want you to go out of this place, Mr Joyce; to take your 
name off the walls, and your candidatare out of the county! I 
want you to give up your opposition tomy husband. You are too 
strong for him—you nip ae: not your cause, but you. We 
know that ; the last three da ve convinced everybody of that, 
and you'll win the election if you stop.” 

—— laughed aloud. “I know I shall,” be said, his eyes 
m ng. 

“ What —* ” said Marian, quietly. 
poor member o: iament is, ‘hanging on’ at every one’s beck 
and call, hunted by all, respected by none, not knowing which to 
serve most as most likely to be able to serve him—would you 
like to be that, would your pride suffer that? ‘That’s all these 

ple want of you-to make you their tool, their party’s tool ; 
‘or you yourself they have not the remotest care, Do you hear? ” 

“Ido. But you have not told me, Mrs Creswell, what I should 
get for retiring?” 

“Your own terms, Walter Joyce, whatever they were. A 
competence for life to give you leisure to follow the 
life in which, as I understand, you have in ease, when 
and where you liked. No drudgery, no anxiety, all your own 
settled on yourself !” 

“You are strangely anxious about the result of this election, 
Mrs Creswell.” 

“IT am—and I am willing to pay for it.” - 

Joyce n—a very unpleasant laugh. “My dear 
Mrs Creswell,” said he, “if government could promise me ten 
times your husband’s fortune to withdraw from this contest, I 
would refuse. If 1 had your husband’s fortune, I would gladly 
forfeit it for the chance of winning this election, and defeating 
you. You will excuse my saming © neney seine for such plea- 
sure; but I know that hitherto it- has been the only one you 
could understand. or appreciate. Good morning!” And he took 
off his hat, and left her standing fh the road. 


“Do you know what a 








The worry of the election, coupled with some distrust 
‘of his wife to which he has just been awakened, kills Mr 
Oreswell ; and Marian is left a young widow, with 15,0001. 
a year. There are now three people anxious to this 

henomenally fortunate J to wit, Mrs Oreswell, Lady 

aroline, and a girl named Maude, who has played a most 
unimportant part in the story, and whose passion for the 
hero comes upon the reader as a rise. Joyce is in- 
formed of it, and politely determines to marry her, having 
considerately Lady Caroline's advice. Marian hears 
of his intention, and, hastening to him, begs him to marry 
her. He declines the invitation, with some of that decla- 
mation which he must have picked up at the “ Forum.” 
When we close the book, Joyce, a journalist and M.P., has 
married Maude, who has presented him with 10,0007. ; 
Marian Oreswell is a solitary and unhappy widow; and 
Lady Caroline—but we are not told how Caroline is 
likely to console herself. Nevertheless, her clever, intelli- 
gent talk, her kindly, matter-of-fact, sensible conduct, and 
her unfailing self-respect are the best reminiscences which 
the reader is likely to carry away with him of * Wrecked 
in Port.’ 


Forest Life in Acadie, Sketéhes of Sport and Nataral 
History in the Lower Provinces the Oanadian 
Dominion. By Captain Campbell Hardy, R.A. 
Chapman and Hall, 

Captain Hardy is a close Observer of natural history, as 
well as an energetic sportsman. A number of oe con- 
tributed by him to two popular periodicals on these topics 
have, with some other matters, been collected into an 
agreeable and instructive volume, in which adventure and 
solid information are cleverly blended. Acadie is an Indian 
word, signifying region, and the territory understood by 
this designation now comprises Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, | Prince Edward's Island. Though Nova Scotia 
is a flat country, yet, with its dense fir-w its chain of 
curious lakes, its indented coast, with numerous creeks and 
harbours, it is highly picturesque; the scenery of New 
Brunswick is bolder, and here we find some outlying peaks 
of the Alleghanies; the little red sandstone Island of 
Prince Edward is more fertile than either, and conse- 

uently more highly cultivated. But we pass over the 

ters devoted to the physical geography of the district, 
we take no heed of the gold discoveries, or of the on ge 
tance and yalue of the coal-fields, for this is a book of 
and game is its subject—game in the woods and 
in the waters. No affords better sport than 








he moose, or American elk, but none demands more per- 
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ve been *8 by artificial means, 
hunter is a most faithful companion, always ready to pro- 
vide beforehand for the sporteman’s slightest necessities, 
and never leaving him in the woods in distress; an ex- 


in which very few 
white hunters have ever succeeded ; it is the gift of the 
Indian, whose soft, well-modulated voice can imitate the 
calls of neatly every denizen of the forest : 


This call of the cow-moose is imitated by the Indian hunter through 
a trumpet made of birch bark rolled up in the form of a cone, about 
two feet in length; and the deceit is generall, attempted by 

ht, or in the early morning in the twilight preceding sun- 
rise~seldom after. Secreting himself behind a shelteting clamp 
of bushes or rocks, on the edge of the forest barreti, on some 
favourable night in September or October, when the moon is near 
its full, and not a breath of wind stirs the foliage, the hunter 
utters the plaintive call to allure the monarch of the forest to his 
destruction. The startling and strange sound reverbérates 
through the country; and as its echoes die away, and evérything 
resumes the wonderful silence of the woods on a calm frosty 
night in the fall, he drops his birchen trumpet in the bushes, and 
assumes the attitude of intense listening. Perhaps there is no 
response; when, after an interval of about fifteen minutes. he 
ascends a small tree, so as to give greater range to the sound, and 
again sends his wild call pealing through the woods. Presently « 
low grunt, quickly repeated, comes from over some distant hill, 
and snappings of branches, and falling trees, attest the approach 
of the bull: perhaps there is a pause—not a sound to be heard 
for some moments. The hunter, now doubly careful, knowing 
that his voice is criticised by the exquisite ear of the bull, kneels 
down, and thrusting the mouth of his “ call” into the bushes close 
to the ground, gives vent to a lower and more plaintive sound, 
intended to convey the idea of impatience and reproach. It has 
reo the desired effect; an answer is given, the snappings of 
ranches are resumed, and presently the moose stalks into the 
middle of the moonlit barren, or skirts its sides in the direction of 
the sound. A few paces further—a flash and report from behind 
the little ee | of concealing bushes, and the great carcass sinks 
into the laurels and mosses which carpet the plains. 

Whatever may be adduced in disfavour of moose-calling on the 
score of taking the animal at a disadvantage, it is confessedly one 
of the most peng of forest sports. The mysterious sounds and 
features of night life in the woods, the beauty of the moonlight in 
America—so much more silvery and bright than in England—the 
anxious suspense with which the hunter regards the last flutterings 
of the aspens as the wind dies away, and leaves that perfect 
repose in the air which is so ——æe — to the sport, and the intense 
feeling of sudden excitement when the first distant answer comes 
to the wild ringing call, 2 of forest life acknowledged 
by all who have experie them as producing a most powerful 

ect on the imagination, both when experienced and in memory. 

But few moose are shot in this manner—very few in comparison 
with the numbers tracked or crept upon—for the = sop hd 
animals that are thus brought up, even by the best Indian 4 
is very small, and it is the attribute of native hunters in every 
wild country where there are 5 deer—as the moose, reindeer, 
or sambur—to attain their object by imitation of their voices. 


Yet its success is very uncertain; the animals are often 
deaf to the most artistic call, or some trifle arouses their 
keen suspicions; perhaps the hunter has passed over the 
track during the day, and, unless heavy rain has fallen 
since, they will be sure to detect his scent and approach no 
nearer ; besides, when the moose is brought within range it 
is quite possible to miss him in the uncertain moonlight. 
Of course moose-hunting entails camping out for days, 
often for weeks ; and if the wild life in the forest lends an 
additional charm to the sport, it also brings with it no 

ifling privations, and during a continuance of frost, when, 
there is no chance of game, the stock of patience is likely 


The beaver: is one of the most in denizens of 
Acadie, fi or rather for his habitation among 
the lakes of Nova Scotia, where his labour in past ages 
rt ——— the rich alluvial meadows 

now afford settler luxurian crops of and are 

the work — The 

crow’s nest, inverted much —* than 
the mud dome one sees figured for it in books on 
Natural . Bone of these dwellings are of great 
size. A few years ago the race seemed threatened with 
extermination, but since the introduction of silk hats the 
demand for —— nap cee wr ag modern discoveries | 
in pharmacol ve su use of castoreum, so 
that the * of animals is now increasing. eh | 

The musk rat, called by the Miemac “ kewesoo,” is 
both in conformation and habit like a miniature beaver, and 
in spite of the immense number of skins exported every 
year, it still continues plentiful in Eastern America. It 
would be a valuable addition to the bank fauna of sluggish 
English streams. The introduction of the beaver is not 
desirable, on account of its tending to destroy young forest, 
trees and to make ponds and swamps of lands alread 
drained. The otter is muck sought after for its skin, whi 
is valuable. The inhabiting Eastern America is 
larger and darker the animal, On the 
Pacific slope there is another variety. The mink is much 
trapped by settlers, not only for the value of its skin, but 
also in self-defence, for it has a strong propensity for 
marauding in poultry-yards. Among the lake-dwellers of 
Acadie we may also class the fisher, also sought after for 
its skin. It certainly is misnamed, for it is not piscivorous, 
but a kind of tree marten, a somewhat fox-like weazel, a 
great foe to the porcupine, which it seems to devour quills 
and all. The porcupine is an animal of considerable impor- 
tance to the forest Indians of Acadie, who esteem the flesh a 
very tolerable substitute for venison, while the squaws find 
the quills valuable for ornamentation. They usually hunt 
them with little cur dogs that manage to draw them from 
their holes without injury to themselves, a feat only to be 
accomplished by getting hold of them underneath. 


Tonce knew an instance of an Indian’s dog, quite blind, that was 


resembles a gi 


| flight and wild rattling ery. 


2 


fishing until quite late in the fall. The seastrotit 
along hard Atlantic —— —* all the harbours of- 
maritime provinces, y the fly-fisherman 
second only to salmon fishing. The best rin of fish 
in June, and a more delightful season 
than “ strawberry time, ” as it is locally 
ripening of the wild strawberry, can 
A trouting cruise along shore in a 
be creed sae perigee ean exeeed the 
of scenery in some of thesé Nova 

whilst overhead the bald-headed eagle soars 
through the air, the graceful little 
harbour, and the ki er shoots 


excellent sport may be obtained in winter, shooting - 
fowl on the ice, for many of these birds,—eiders, pintails, 
mergausers, loons, coots, puffins, and auks,«—remain all the 
winter. Seatterie, a desolaté island off the eastern end of 
Cape Breton, is a gréat resort of seabirds, and Prinée 
Edward Island and the gulf shore of New Branswick 
afford wonderful sport during the passage of the Oanada 


geese. 

The salmon has Jong since been driven from the rivers 
of the United States. Cape Sable is now the séuth-eastern- 
most point of his range, and we find him entering the 
rivers of the south coast of Nova Scotia very early in 
Mareh. Salmon once literally swarmed all along this coast, 
but, from inefficient legislation, bag-nets and mill-dams, 
not to mention the spear of the Indian and the net 
of the miller, the very existence of this valuable fish, so 
important to the poor settler of the backwoods, now seems 
threatened with extinction. Still the fly-fisher may enjoy 
very good sport on the rivers and pools; the bright foamy 
waters of the Nepisiguit will best repay a visit, and the 
beautiful Bay of Chaleurs, into which it discharges itself, 
is a perfect paradise for the salmon-fisher. It is easily 
reached from Halifax, St John, or Quebec, by coach, rail, 
and steam-boat : 

At the termination of the fishing season a few weeks may be 


spent in omens through the Canadas or the States; and in the 
month of September the glowing forests of Nova Scotia or New 
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— great on ines, so much so, that if they treed, the 
ttle animal would sit down beneath, occasionally barking, to in- 
form its master where lodged the “fretful” one. Another dog, 
belonging to an Indian I knew, was not to be beaten when once on 
poreupine. If the animal was in den, in he went and, if possible, 
would haul it out by the tail. If not stror enough, the Indian 
would fasten his handkerchief round his middle, and attach it to 
a long twisted withe. The dog would go in, and presently, 
between the two, out would come the porcupine. 

The other great cave-dweller is the bear. The black 
bear has a most extensive range in North America, being 
common in all wooded districts from the mouths of the 
Mississippi to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, from the 
Labrador, Newfoundland, and the Islands of the Gulf to 
Vancouver. He is a continental source of dread to the 
settler, as he not only makes away with the cattle whilst 
seeking provender in the woods, but will even break into 
the barns and abstract sheep and small cattle; and he is 
so remarkably wide-awake that it is but seldom that he can 
be pursued and destroyed by the bullet, or deluded into a 
trap or snare. His strength is prodigious, fully equal to 
that of ten men, he is conscious of being a villain, and will 
never look a man in the face, 


as it the se when he is e 

a stock of corpulency, the material whereof shall stick to his ribs 
during the long fast of the coming winter. So intent is he now 
‘on his luscious feast on blue and whortle berries, that he does not 
po as good a look-out for foes as at other times, and may be 
easily detected in the morning by the observant hunter, who 
knows his habits and meal times, and hunts round the leeward 





to become exhausted as well as the provisions. The Indians 
will perhaps employ themselves in cutting axe-handles or 
constructing a or but the s man will probably find 
time even more difficult to kill than game; however, the 
details of these expeditions are very pleasant reading. The 
cariboo or American reindeer seems to attain in Acadie 
the highest development of which the species is capable: it 
here becomes a much handsomer animal than in Europe, 
or even in Canada. The Indians have lost the arts they’ 
formerly possessed of cariboo-calling, and the deer is now | 
pursued entirely by stalking, or, as it is locally called, 
creeping : | 

It is almost hopeless to attempt an explanation of the Indian’s 
art of hunting in the woods—stalking an invisible quarry ever on 
the watch aad constantly on the move, through an ever-varyin 
succession of swamps, burnt country, or thick forest. A review o 
all the shifts and expedients practised in creeping, from the first 
finding of recent tracks to the exciting moment when the Indian 
whispers “ Quite fresh: put on cap,” would be impracticable. I 
confess that like many other young hunters, or like the conceited 
blundering settlers, who are for ever cruising through the woods, 
and doing little else (save by a chance shot) than scaring the 
country, I once fondly hoped to be able to master the art, and 
to hunt on my own account. Fifteen years’ experience has unde- 
ceived me, and compels me to acknowledge the superiority of the 
red man in all matters relating to the art of ‘“‘veneric” in the 
American woodlands. ; 

When brought up to the gamé in the forest, there is also some 
difficulty in realising the presence of the cariboo. At all times 
of the year its elo is so similar to the atten | hues of the 
woods, that the anitnal, when in repose, is exceedingly difficult 
of detection: in winter, especially, when standing amongst the 
snow-dappled stems of mixed spruce and birch woods, they are so 
hard to see, and their light gray hue renders the judging of distance 
and aim 80 ufitertain, that many escape the hunter's bullet at 
distances, and under circumstances, which should otherwise 
admit of no excuse for a miss. 


barrens. 
still, in a good season for beechmast, he may be hunted 
in hard-wood hills. A little t snow will not send him home to 


bed, whilst it materially aids the hunter in tracking the animal. 


a — »lit is surprising that island 
The fall is the best time for bear hunting — ey Ms W E. 0 aga 


grouse, snipe, and many other birds w ; 
—B ⏑⏑—— whilst furs of various sorts, bear, 


Brunswick mer be trave in search of cariboo, or 
Between the Ottawa and the great lakes there is excellent duck- 
shooting, and the woods abound in deer (Cervus Virginians) 
whilst the vast of wilderness in Newfon teem 
with cariboo, ptarmigan, and wild fowl; the former so abuidant 
as sometimes to tempt * \cpertamen (?) to —328 n he can 
carry away or dispose of, ng the meat ng in the woods. 
adlenihs and 4 sla 


To all such, Avaunt! say we; w - 

nivaye tobe deprecated; but tho tus tportaan we eonddendy 
ways to ; but true we 

favite to the f 4 


and rivers of British in 
that his example in cari out the fair Englis srtociples 
sport, Will tefid nate to Se crerverion ot Galle’ . of 
We would have allowed our author's invitation to Acadie 
to conclude this article, but we should not be doing full 
justice to his book if we closed it without referring aie 
notes on Newfoundland, a country which he tells us offers 
more inducement to the explorer, nat or , 


pol of ——— is of I, 
t t of the neig bopring 
August and September, when the berries are ripe, 

life is wonderfully abundant on the open ; deer, 


fox, marten, otter, —* aac yeas ne mse 


Sometimes the bear will go aloft for the mast, and even construct | would repay the per. | ‘ 
a rough platform amongst the upper branches, where he can rest/and gea-trout all the rivers in uly, but salmon 
without holding on. T heen seen many such apparent structures, fishing is uneertain. 


and could in no other way account for their appearance, and to 
this I may add the testimony of the Indian. 

The bear takes a deal of killing, and will run an incredible dis- 
tance with several mortal wounds. A singular trait, spproeehing 
almost to reflective power, is his habit of stopping in his —* to 
pick up wet moss in a swamp wherewith to plug up the wound. 

The she-bear gives birth to two small cubs, not much 
larger than sized rats, about the middle of February, 
in the den, and here she supports thom without herself 
obtaining any nourishment until the thaws in March. 
Their growth is slow,—thcy are four years reaching 
their full size; a fine bear, fatted up for hybernation, 
will weigh five, or even six hundred pounds, Notwith- 
standing the value of their skins and the standing grievance 
that they are to the backwoodsman, their number appears 
to be increasing. 

The American brook-trout, which abounds throughout 
the Northern States and British provinces, is one of th 
most beautiful of fresh-water &sh ; though, perhaps, it is 
hardly correct to class it as a frosh-water fish, for it attains 
its highest perfection, and is found in greatest numbers, in 
lakes which communicate with the sea, which argues a 
preference for salt or rather brackish watér. It is probably 
a char, for it has the minute scaies and 8 pi), pam 
colours of this family, beside preferring w 
to gravelly, shallow lg will take the fly 
eagerly in May, towards Midsuminer they begin to refuse 
it; sickened by the warmth of the lake-water, they retire 


the| cent virtue, t be peta Mag Be 
fesult in thé of a —— fancy, ‘bout 7 
nothing but the imperious necessities of rhyz yo 
number of feet. But when wé have to travel with berls 


In the chapter on “ Oamping out,” the sporteman will 


find some hints and observations which may useful 
to him in other localities; and the selected 
from read by the author before the Nova Scotian 


papers 
Institute of Natural Science, contains a mass of informa- 
tion about the habits of animals and their domestication 
well worth the attention of the naturalist, 





Hirell. By the Author of ‘Abel Drake's Wife.’ 
Bentley. 

As a poem ‘ Hirell’ might have been 4 siftcéss, but as a 

novel it is almost a failure. The eet to Bletid a 

variety of elements 80 utterly t as fi 


vinism, exquisite sentiment, sickening cant, aa magni 






through a very long 
nd, we have reason to regret 


detérmined, before he set pen to ir, 
to write as a poet or only as a pros 


‘: 
self isthe prominent figure in tlie woth: whi 
bear her name ; and yet she is, ps, the 
of the cbaracters with Which the Woolk abi 








into the deep pools under the shade of high rocks ; but in 
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like a sensitive plant beneath the shadows of night; and 
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‘she appears on the scene ; and when at last she flits across 
the middle of a volume, we feel that we have been intro- 


-daced, indeed, to's child that is certainly peculiar, though 


The elements to which 


sim} of an innocent 
gloom of a gid Oe * 


ft to herself, with 


‘nature and her own good heart for books and ministers ; 


bat when the massive Elias , and the painfully 
taim Jones (the names alone are enough to 
against a novel) cross her path, she collapses, 


ives place at once to dull fanaticism. 
The of a small Welsh farmer, yet a freeholder, 
Hirell belongs to that respectable class — * best re- 
in the . ieving her 
Saco todas tebened & lesduiie et aie de seven thousand 
ds, she unbridles her tastes in that direction in which 
y would naturally lie—pleasures and luxuries within 
scope of her assumed position. But the 
ut ne 


yet with natural di 
brilliant hopes. 
present to her imagina 
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as her bright poetic nature could not fail to picture for itself. 


John Canliff, an English gentleman of large estate and 
larger gr Hy stays casually at her father’s house, 
where — up his temporary abode, for the 
purpose apparently of pursuing a lady who is already 
married, with an intimacy that borders on the wrong. The 


beauty and the grace of Hirell serve to disenchant M 
Cunliff of a passion that ought never to have possessed 
heart, and to 


| 


thousands a year about the time that 
point of fulfilling his honourable promises 
irresolute lover conceives the hideous infi- 
delity of casting her off altogether. Still wavering, how- 
between two i minds, an alternative improperly 
itself to imagination, which is to propose 
in the place of one that shall be con- 
Repenting instantly of his enormity, 
reparation in his power—a proposal of 
; when Hirell, full of splendid wrath 
omnipotent self-respect, lays her hand upon a family 
she will never become the wife of a 
who has dared so far to insult her. 
here we arrive at a feature in the novel which we 
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by a pious and 
ment she 
respect, but always with such decided nega- 
could not even appropriate the balm of kindness 
the pangs of disappointment. No 
been ee than, with a few 
pares herself to 
— the had so often refused. 
circumstance, we know, for 
wrath, to leap into the 
sort of wild, unreasoning 
else’s heart. But in 
of the stereotyped 
reason, not given to 
of the irritable 
serene, In 
associated, h 
of —2 Wel is 
} possessing autocratic 
, éven when 
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Hirells as numerous in 
the “ twos and twos” at Tooting 
at Clapham. Now , if you will, that even the 
characters may fall beneath severe temptation, 
and no one will dispute the scriptural truism ; but do not 
assert that, all temptation being absent, and every impulse 
Sen a ee a a alain ier 
a 

Perhaps, however, it is due to the 
character of mental machinery by 


author to notify the 
which this strange con- 


_ nubial whim was wrought into activity. “Religion,” as 


it is called, is made responsible for much that even respect- 
ad ae mal feotienees would desling to father as its own ; 
we can imagin e, with the profoundest respect for Elias 
Morgan’s sincerity, that the effect of his pareatal counsels 
On a bleeding heart, tinctured as they invariably were 
and even repulsive piety, must have been 
that of an irascible schoolmaster attempting to 
ws of a sensitive and suffering child. 
—* are matters for opinion, and not for 
the author's happiest vindieation; ” "* Pamsee® ‘self a 
Eee. Chamberlayne,” said “ 
mehr a acti yok eT aes 
considered, with much prayer for divine 
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in the authorꝰs ideal 
be brought without dis-| 
. oe ne so radically }7 7". 


Calvinist, that the 
romance is like setting a 
' siceteandaiee. the 


turns 
purely illusive ; and the whole of the little for- 
swept away before her father has so much as 
it, she resigns herself with exquisite meekness, and 
disappointment, to the shivering of her 
Once more, a dream of a different kind is 
tion; and this time one that seems 
quite certain to be realised in life, while it is exactly such 


his 
attract his devotions so completely to the 
of light” that he very soon becomes the affianced 


— daughter. But, inheriting a 


tive dignity 
needed to|! 


ce of. her 
have even 


guidance, how best we may bring back to her the 
ihe 2 of * too, that it will 


happiness of eart, both of w 
thus been lost to her. "We have conside 
be well to save her from having her soul tempted to break 9 vow 
she has vowed before God never to marry — eo 
have — 100, Robert, chat you, having been faithful in 
love for her as Jacob to Rachel, generous to her in her time 
to Rath—we have considered that 
should the work of comfort and 
end I give her to you, and she 


now with the love you deserve, but in 
that it will come. She said to me, 


: 


belief i 
Robert, that last night, when you rose even from addressing your 
Maker to answer her call, your voice went unto her heart with a 
strange warmth and comfort. Was it not so, Hirell?” Robert, 
as he listened to these words, had been looking upon the sweet 
chastened face of Hirell, with eyes that at first were doubting and 
perplexed ; but that soon had vied with the early morning skies 

— —— light and depth. When Elias said, * Was 
it not so, Hivell?” he placed at the same time her hand in 
Robert’s, and Hirell answered faintly—‘Yes.” Then Elias 
gently unwound the clinging fingers of her other hand from his, 
and rawing her nearer to Robert, said—“ Take her, then, Robert, 
and be not impatient with her sorrow, which I have strong belief 
will only cover her soul for a time; therefore regard it only as 
the veil with which the women of the Scriptures veiled themselves 
when they were first brought before their husbands, even as’ 
Rebecca veiled herself when she beheld Isaac coming to meet her. 
I have judged it best that the marriage should be very soon, for 
the sakes of both you and of another.” Then Robert drew her to 
his heart and kissed her, and in his smile she seemed to see a 
reflection of the t peace and sunshine of that home of his, 
where she was to spend her life. As she closed her eyes upon his 
shoulder, a sense of rest came over her, she stretched her hand 
towards her father, and as he gave her his she held it close to 
hers and Robert's. “ You will love him very soon, Hirell, and 
dearly,” said Elias ; “he is not a gifted man, but he is what the 
Lord loves better, an honest man in whom there is no guile.’’— 
* Father, I know him.” 


Apart from what we have ventured to regard as the 
obvious inconsistencies of the book, we have nothing but 
words of praise to offer for its style and composition. 
Possibly, however, the efforts to picture scenery, and also 
stirring events, are occasionally somewhat overcharged ; 
the poetry of thought and expression being suffered not 
unfrequently to ran away with the sobrieties of sense 
and prose. This is not, indeed, a defect of a very im- 
portant character in such a work as ‘Hirell;’ because 
the indiscriminate nature of the heroine from end to end 
almost requires such ambiguous phrasing as is consistent 
with her ideal. Yet every one who reads this novel will 
feel that he is communing with a writer of thoughtful and 
original spirit ; and will find nothing to regret beyond 
the melancholy climax which the author has put to his 
ory. 


outside, in 


The Great Schools of England. By Howard Staunton, 
Strahan and Co, — 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a very useful 
work, to which attention was drawn not long ago by the 
reviewers. In addition to the historical, statistical, and 
miscellaneous treatment of the ten endowed and public 
schools of England, beginning with Eton and ending with 
Christ’s Hospital, we have now an equally critical disqui- 
sition on the four proprietary schools of Cheltenham, 
Marlborough, Rossall, and Wellington. Then follows an 
Appendix, replete with valuable, because exact, information 
on one of the schools in England and Wales to 
which t of “Endowed Grammar” may be legiti- 
mately appli A second Appendix contains the official 
announcements of schools, endowed, proprietary, and pri- 
vate, where boarders, principally, are taken. Schools send- 
ing exhibitionists to the Universities are also chronicled in 
al order, while a topographical and general Index, 
arranged in the main with reference to counties, completes 
the work. So that both to parents purposing to inform 
themselves upon particulars of schools; and to such of the 
general public as take an interest in scholastic institutions, 
the present edition of a really valuable book may be highly 
recommended. 





The Buckhurst Volunteers. By J. M. Capes. Tinsley 
Brothers. 


It is a speciality of this novel that the heroine has no 
over. uently it might be inferred that the hero is 
in a similar plight ; but as there happens to be no one hero 
in particular—all the men in the tale being more or less 
heroic—the omission of the amatory department from the 
novel is at once unique and congruous, There are two 
conspicuous designs of the author permeating the entire 
work; and these are, first, to exalt the dignity of honest 
trade ; and, secondly, to degrade the effrontery of ances- 
tral pride. With reference to the latter, the lesson con- 
veyed is substantially this: that nothing has so marked a 
tendency to enfeeble the mind and vitiate the heart as 
belief in derivative worth ; the man whose high progenitors 
are passed away, ancestrally interred and gone for ever, 
having reason to be humbled by the sad conviction that he 
is himself a living derogation to their ashes, This doctrine 
is well sustained throughout the tale; and as a counter- 
poise to its unpleasantness, we have an illustration of an 
opposite kind-—the triumph of sense and real refinement, 
as impersonated by the heroine, Mary Grey. This lady, 
who is the daughter of a clergyman, being left without the 
means of living, at her father’s death, has the temerity to 
24 a bookseller’s shop in the town where she has spent 

her life; and a vast amount of humorous by-play is 
—*** in by the author at the expense of those conven- 
ti citizens whose rigorous ideas are violently outraged 
by the heroine's adoption of trade, Nothing can be wiser 





or more dexterously poised than the sarcasms that crowd 
this particular ideal. But what we regret throughout the 
book is the strange inequality of thought and style that 
marks almost every chapter, and indeed almost every scene, 
It is obvious that the author has bestowed his attention on 
the delineation of broad phases of character, to the neglect 
of that compression and critical exactness that would have 
made them much more telling. Sentence after sentence not 
unfrequently discloses the cacoethes of voluminous writing, 
while here and there we have a cautious and even elaborate 
wording of a thoroughly excellent scene. This comes, we 
suppose, of the imperious necessity of writing a novel in 
three thick volumes octavo. If some great author were to 
advertise a novel in four or even five octavos, we should 
immediately have our lesser authors publishing romances 
“by the mile,” as a slight improvement on the original 
idea of half a dozen volumes, ‘The Broken Heart, a 
Novel in Four Miles and a Half,’ would be the sort of adver. 
tisement that would instantly decorate the columns where 
we look for books. Such speculation might be profitable 
perhaps to publishers and to librarians, who have a purely 
material estimate to form of the value of an author's name ; 
but it would be far from satisfactory to the critical public, 
which resigns itself perforce to the tender mercies of an 
author, in the belief that it will be dealt with in some 
kind of prudence, as well as with some little compassion. 

But the conventional preference of length over quality— 
even to the present extent of one thousand pages octavo— 
induces a recklessness in the framing of pictures that are 
vastly dependent on the setting off. A novel begins de- 
lectably enough, and promises proper equality throughout. 
But presently we find ourselves at sea, in a trackless waste 
of endless pages, without even a speck on the horizon to 
indicate the land to which the author steers. He saw 
before him, at the starting, just one thousand pages, and 
he was painfully conscious that he had only materials to 
fill about one quarter of that number; so he broke off 
from his subject so soon as he began it, and took it up 
again a mile or two ahead, when the reader had forgotten 
all about it. The only order which he admitted into his 
work was that which allowed of most proroguing and the 
greatest amount of interruptions. He was like a host who 
should recur to soup and fish in the middle of a formal 
dinner, or reintroduce the cumbrous joint when the guests 
are looking for liqueurs. Whereas, between the public and 
an author there should exist the confidence that usually 
reigns between a guest and entertainer; and the grace that 
is murmured after reading a novel ought not to be a 
prayer against a softening of the brain. 





Poems. By J. Hector Oowrcelle. Longmans. 


This, we learn from the preface, is the first volume the 
author has submitted to public observation and criticism, 
and in view of the half-deprecatory, half-defiant tone he 
assumes in the dedication and preface, it is not our inten- 
tion to be too hard on a beginner. Mr Courcelle has some 
pretensions to be considered a poet, and if he will control 
his lofty aspiration a little, keep a tight hand on the curb 
rein of his “ Pegasus,” and attempt the ascent of Parnassus 
at a steady pace, he will doubtless succeed in producing a 
more perfect and interesting book than the present, in 
which much that is good in conception and graceful in 
expression is marred by association with baldness and 
‘mediocrity. The author is not happy in his blank verse. 
In “Robin,” the first poem, extending to thirty-four pages, 
he tells the old tale of woman’s trusting love, betrayal, 
and shame; and as far as the mere story is concerned, tells 
it with power and vigour—the interest is sustained through- 
out ; but his lines are not always smooth and even, and 
sometimes he indulges in an extravagant concentration of 
characteristics which reduce the subject from the sublime 
to soniething very nearly approaching the ridiculous ; 
“the unbidden lightning footed blush” is rather an inhar- 
monious expression, and others are not wanting. But it 
is more pleasant to notice those evidences of poetic ability 
which the poem possesses. Here is a specimen of the 
author’s powers of imagination : . 


A pale star peering thro’ the lattice-panes 
Shiver’d as it beheld the fond embrace 

With which he folded her in his strong arms ; 
A low moan travell’d thitherward from the sea, 
A fitfal wind sobbed, and a large bright tear 
Hung on the drowsy eyelids of the rose. 


And the following passage, in which the outraged girl 
awakens to the sense of her desertion, contains some sugges- 
tion of pathos : 


Then nearing him with steady steps, she said, 

In tones that seem’d slow dropping from her heart 
As tho’ ice there were melting: “ You are free 

If I between you stand and happiness. 

Go, grasp the happiness, and from your path 

Cast me, the flow’r that for an instant caught 
Your roving eye and lured your ruinous hand, 
And to your bridal march oer the dead leaves 

Of my fair peace and honour. Fare you well! 
The fault is all my own. I might have known 

So glorious a thing could never mate : 
rik such as 1; but Faith was large and blind, 
And Vanity sweet-voiced !—My world is gone! 
But thine looms fair and brilliant—may Peace shower 
Her blessings on thine hearth—for I'll not part 
With thee in anger, seeing we must meet 

No more—no more, till Death has smitten down 
The bars that man rears between soul and soul 
Which Heaven makes equal.” 





The Lovers’ Quarrel ” is hardly a subject for interpreta- 
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Mr Courcelle furnishes some pleasing sonnets and occa- 
sional pieces, of which No. 15 is an example of the best ; 
but we must take him to task for the continued reiteration 
of his partiality for “blue eyes” and “ sapphire eyes,”’ 
which somewhat spoil the effect of his glowing descrip- 
tions of woman's beauty. In “‘ The Legend of Lady Maud ” 
the author has: piled up the agony of medieval literalism 
with a vengeance, The only object to be attained here 
being an exhibition of his power of rendering objectionable 
ideas in highly alliterative terms, and in a harsh and jerk- 
ing metre. 

“ An hour ago, there travell’d below, 

From the surface, a heart-charming cry of woe, 
And the music of dying groans ; 

So thy son, with the yell that he learnt in hell, 
Shuffled o’er the rattling stones ; 


And I saw him just now, on a batter’d ship’s prow, 
Gnawing a sailor's bones.” 


This is a mild specimen of seventy-seven verses, in which 
we are sorry to see the author’s abilities so ill directed. 
Here we find him in another vein : 


Blue and bright are thine eyes, my sweet ! 
And a railing of pearls where roses meet 

Are thy teeth, that glimmer in snowy sheen— 
Twin shelves of sparkling coral between. 


Let me float away to my own sweet isle, 

Whose airs are thy sighs, and whose light thy smile ; 
Whose frost is thy frown, and thy tears its show’rs, 
And thy kisses the joybells that measure the hours. 


Let me lic awhile on thy heaving breast ! 

And be rock'd by its motion to golden rest; 

Let me sink in thine arms, and quaff the breath, 
That forth from thy rose-lips wandereth. 


Ere my love was breath’d—in its inner strife, 
And its hopes and fears, lay a symbol of life ; 
But now that thy smile, and thy vows are given, 
I slumber in peace, and lie cradled in Heaven ! 


The lines are not very powerful or very original —indeed 
they remind us chiefly of Mr Thackeray's mock-heroic 
album-verses—but they are, at least, inoffensive. This is 
poor praise to give a poet; but Mr Courcelle seems to us 
to be one of a large class of men who, possessed of keen 
poetic sympathy, mistake appreciation for capacity, and 
endeavour to emulate that which they most admire. 








THE THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

This theatre has recently been made the scene of one or 
two revivals. Mr Robertson’s Dreams has again been put 
upon the stage, with some alterations in the cast; and Mr 
W. 8. Gilbert’s burlesque of Robert the Devil, with its 
bright and effective music, and clever word-quibbling, 
has likewise been restored. The most noticeable change 
in the reproduction of Dreams is the appearance of Mr 
Neville in the character of Rudolf Harfthal, the young 
German composer who falls in love with the lady who is 
too ee ames by the name of Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere. Neville looks the part better than Mr Wigan 
did, and there is a certain intensity and feeling in many 
mig of his acting which help the action of the drama; 

at he seems to us to fail entirely in giving a consistent 
interpretation of the character, unherdic as it is. He 
is as little a picture of a young German musician as 
Miss Ranoe, with her self-conscious airs and graces— 
savouring of a French provincial ingénwe—is of a young 
German girl. Indeed, there is nothing of German tone or 
character or sentiment either in the construction of the 
play or in the demeanour of the actors; and the best por- 
tions of it are those which are most thoroughly English— 
those which describe the self-complacency, the stupidity, 





. and good feeling of the Earl of Mount Forestcourt (capi- 


tally played by Mr Clayton) and the interview between the 
Duke of Loamshire and old Gray—by far the most striking 
episode in a very unequal piece. Miss Henrade struggles 
well against the difficulties of a character which wants cha- 
racterisation ; we imagine, however, that the play would 
have been improved had greater prominence been given to 
Lina Harfthal and had Miss Henrade assumed the Friiu- 
lein’s part. 

Robert the Devil is better than ever, for Miss Constance 
Loseby, who does most of the singing in the burlesque, 
has most strikingly improved in manner since her first 
appearance at this theatre. She is much more refined 
and careful and artistic ; while there is an absence of that 
desire to over-exhibit the capacities of her voice which 
was formerly almost painful. 
also being performed at the Gaiety at present—she plays 
the part of the young Alsatian most charmingly, and her 
easy and — acting is worthily accompanied by her 
graceful rendering of the delicate and cheerful music of 
the operetta. A word must also be said in praise of the 
finish with which Mr W. M. Terrott executes the corre- 
sponding part in the musical comedy. We shall probably 
have some novelty produced at the Gaiety ere long; but 
in the meantime the performance is very pleasing, and 
worthy of one of the most comfortable and most gracefully 
decorated theatres in London. 


In Lischen and Fritzchen—' 


A commemorative solemnity in honour of Rossini has just 
taken place at Pesaro, the birthplace of the great composer, 
and munificently remembered in his will. The ministers 
Ferraris and Riboty were present, and strangers from all parts 
of the country attended the festival, the details of which 
were ably arranged by the local corporation. 

Mulle Rose Hersée, accompanied by her mother, left Liver- 
pect in the Virginia for New York on Wednesday, to fulfi) 

er engagement as prima donna in the Parepa Rosa Opera 


Company. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


There was an unusually large attendance at- the general 
committee meeting which was held in the Albert Memorial 
Museum on Monday afternoon. Professor Stokes presided, 
and stated that the primary objects of the meeting were the 
selection of a place of assembly next year, and the choice of a 
president. timately it was decided that the next meeting 
of the Association should be held at Liverpool. Professor 
Huxley is the president elect for next year. 

In the Mathematical Section Mr Glaisher related some 
experiments which he had. made in the Captive Balloon at 
Chelsea. He stated that at every hundred feet up to a 
thousand he had been entirely confirmed in his previous 
observations on the temperature near the earth. In con- 
sequence of the steadiness of the ‘‘Captive” he had been able 
to deal more successfully with his experiments than in a 
free balloon, the latter being attended with considerable 
uncertainty. 

The Biology Section was densely crowded to hear a paper 
from Sir John Lubbock on “The Primitive Condition of 
Man.” Sir John’s address was chiefly an answer to an essa 

which recently appeared from the pen of the Duke of Argyll 
in Good Words, entitied “Speculations on Primeval Man.” 
In this essay the Duke had criticised a paper read by Sir 
John Lubbock at the meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, in which the latter had dealt with Archbishop 
Whately’s views on the primitive condition of man. His 
Grace had to some extent upheld some of the Archbishop's 
opinions in opposition to those advanced by Sir John Lub- 
bock ; the hon. baronet had, however, since convinced the 
Duke of the incorrectness of some of the tenets which he had 
recently defended. To-day Sir John specially combated the 
belief of his opponent, that no necessary connexion existed 
between childlike Ee —* —*— —— its ———— 
He expressed regret that Dr Hunt, the noted anthropologist, 
had been compelled to return to London, being’in a eritical 
state of health. The papet gave rise to a vigorous discussion, 
and the pure historic theories of the author were much 
criticised. 

In the Economic —* Section Mr —* —2 

on the pressure of taxation on real property, in vhie 
— cliienda that local taxation contributed 16,700,000/. 
annually, the amount raised for Imperial purposes being 
6,400,000/. Notwithstanding the payment of these enormous 
sums, the development of real property between 1815 and 
1865 had been equal to 400 per cent. He explained that fully 
one half of the local taxes were _requi in conseqnence 
of the enormous amount of crime and pauperism which 
revailed. 

In the Geographical Section an account was given by 
Captain Mayne of a recent survey he had made in Magellan 
Straits. e stated that the inhabitants of Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego were totally unlike, except for their love of 
filth. The former were tall, and never touched either wine 
or tobacco ; the latter were short, and fond of drinking and 
smoking. It had been supposed that the people of Terra del 
Fuego never smiled, but he found that this was not the case, 
They are quick in temperament, and are apt to — 7* expres- 
siovs which they do not understand. They will not allow 
any of their relatives to live after they have passed the age of 
working, believing that they are better out of the way when 
unable to perform daily duty. 

“ The Irrigation of India’ was the subject of a paper read 
by Mr Dogin in the Mechanical Section. _ ; 

Mr Fletcher's paper on “ Government Action with regard 

to Boiler Explosions,” which was read on Monday, gave rise 
to a long discussion in the Mechanical Science Section on 
| Tuesday morning. Mr Bramwell declared that the namber 
of deaths — by boiler explosions was not one-tenth of 
,those which oceur through carriage accidents in the streets of 
| London alone. He thought, however, that such a lamentable 
‘loss of life onght to be prevented, and was of opinion that 
people ought to be able to live in the vicinity of boilers with- 
out a constant fear that au accident will take place. He 
contended that coroners ought to avail themselves of profes- 
sional advice when inquiring into the causes of explosions, 
believing that such direct inquiries would do more to prevent 
the recurrence of these catastrophes than Government 
inspection. In conclusion, he suggested that uo one should 
be allowed to make a boiler unless he had previously demon. 
strated that he was fully capable of doing so. Professor 
Ranking thought that if more responsibility were enforced 
_upon the owners, it would have greater effect than placing the 
boilers under Government inspection. The section generally 
appeared opposed to the idea of Government interference, 
but was in favour of inspection by associations or local officers 
—the former proposition evidently meeting with the most 
approval. : J 

The sewage question was discussed both in the Chemical 
Section and in the one devoted to Mechanical Science. In 
the former Mr Stanford contended in favour of dry earth 
being used for the treatment of the excretion of towns instead 
of the system now adopted. In the Mechanical Scienee 
Section Mr Barry argued against the theory that the irriga- 
tion of land by sewage was calculated to culminate in financial 
success. ; 

Dr Mann read a paper on “ Assisted Emigration ” in the 
section devoted to Economic Science. He insisted that the 
emigration movement ought to be considered in the light of 
a commercial transaction, instead of being looked upon asa 
charitable obj He believed that the money thus spent 
, would be well invested, at the same time pointing out that 
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tion in blank verse ; and though a specimen of the author's} The death of M. Salvador Patti, which took place in the} Natal was a favourable —- for intending e Tn 
— 4, would read better in rhyme, in which we con- night of Friday week, - is announced from Paris. M. Patti proof of this statement he to the fact a number 
sider him more at home. ‘‘Helen’s Appeal to Paris,” de-|W*S father of Adelina Patti, of Madame Strakosch, and of of Germans who had settled in Natal had acquired consider- 
scribed as a juvenile poem, has claims to higher distinction. Carlotta Patti. able property by dint of perseverance. Mr lton dealt 


with the economic progress of New Zealand, in which he 
argued against the policy of providing for the colonists indis- 

minate imperial assistance. At the same time he considered 
that it was the duty of the mother country to keep faith 
with the natives. For his own part, he was of opinion that 
it was the best policy of both countries to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory tone, instead of continually snubbing on one side 
and snarling onthe other. Sir George Guey spoke in the 
discussion, expressing his opinion that Great Britain ought 
to support the colony not only by her army, but in other 
ways calculated to e the country prosperous. This view 
was strongly combated by ex-Professor ers, who believed 
that the adoption of such a course would a curse to the 
colony. In this section a paper was read by Mr Heywood 
on “ Municipal Government br Canadian-Indian Reserves.” 
It was principally an account of a Bill lately introduced into 
the House of Assembly at Ottawa, for the purpose of giving 
Canadian Indians the benefits of municipal governmeut. The 
plan has received the approval of Miss Nightingale, who had 
written as follows: “How much I should rejoice to learn 
that this very sensible way of civilising the Indians had suc- 
ceeded. To turn their power of self-government to pu 
of civilisation and progress is certainly the true way of im- 
proving them.” 

In the hical Section several subjects were under 
consideration. The most important discussion was that on 
trade routes between Northern India and other parts of the 
Asiatic continent, the Himalayas, Central Asia, &. Mr 
Trelawny Saunders also expatiated on the difficulty of Mr 
Cooper's attempt to cross from China tw India. 

The announcement that Miss Becker would read a paper 
attracted a large number to the Biology Section. The subject, 
however, was not a promising one, being the alteration caused 
by the development of a parasitic fungus in the structure of 
the lychnis devica, one of the group of which the wild flower 
called the Ragged Robin is the type. In this section also the 
improvement of the Devon and Cornwall salmon fisheries 
was the subject of a paper of local interest by Mr Frank 


Buckland, 

A large number of. persons congregated in the Second 
Department of the Biology Section to hear a paper on the 
* Primeval Status of Man,” by Mr Dendy. This gentleman 
contended that man was not the offspring of simial parentage ; 
his eadowment of speech clearly indicated a higher origin. 
Dr Cobbold, Mr Drake, aud others took part in the discussion. 

The evils of not having a national balance-sheet were ably 
pointed out by Mr Fellowes in a paper on * National 
Acvounts,”’ which he read in the Economie Science Section. 
The report of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
occurrence of earthquakes in Scotland was read in the Geo- 
* Depurtinent. The Birmingham Wire Gauge was the 
subject of a paper by Mr Latimer Clarke, in the Mechanic 
Science Section ; there ulso Mr Vurley explained his system 
vf communication between rand gyard. 

The second soirée at the Albert Memorial Maseum on 
Tuesday night was as brilliant and successfal as the first. 
Only a few sections met on Wednesday, the closing day of 
the meeting of the Association. 

Tn the Biology Section two curious papers were read by Sir 
Dunean Gibbs, The first was to show that a pendant con- 
dition of the leaf shaped cartilage at the back of the tongue, 
called the epiglottis, was fatal to longevity, because it inter- 
fered with ‘breathing. Of some thousands of persons who 
‘were examined the * lottis was found vertical in more than 
seventy instances. was the case with Lords Palmerston, 
Campbell, Brougham, Lyndharst, and others who had live:l 
long. Sir Duncan, iu his second paper, endeavoured to prove 
that those Jews of peculiarly san eaginous aspect hal 
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the epiglottis pendant, and never lived long. This was owing 


to the quantity of oil used in cooking their food. Among 
other papers read in the Biology Section was one on “ The 
‘Natives of Vancouver's Island ;" another on “ The Race and 
Elements of the Irish People ;” and a third on “The Races 
of Morocco,” Various nuthematical, botanical, and physio- 
|logical subjects were diseussed in the respective sections, but 
the no popular interest. 
| Ta the Economic Section a r was read by Dr Dircks. 
illustrating the policy of the Patent Laws. In the disenasion 
which followed the general opinion of the section appeared 
tu be that it was simply due to inventors that they should be 
protected. This view was opposed by ex-Professor Rogers, 
who urged the a ents adva by extreme political 
economists against the continuance of the Patent Laws. 
| An interesting paper on “ Frankincense” was read by Mr 
George Bridwood, M.D., Professor of Botany. The author 
—— at great length the use of frankiucense as shown Ly 
the Bible and ancient classic writers. The offering of incense 
on altars, and in cups and closed censers, is represented on 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. But although incense 
as a rule implies fraukincense, and these monuments might 
fairly be interpreted by the Jewish ritual, yet they merely 
record the contemporaneous use of incense, The mummies 
of the Egyptians were prepared with various balsamic sub- 
stances, and as we are expressly told by Herodotus that 
frankincense was excluded from them, it was to be presumed 
that this was because of its being sacred to the service of 
their gods. But still the first mention of frankincense—as 
yet known—is in the Bible, and the author gave various 
—“ in which the word was used in Holy Writ. Frank- 
neense is not anywhere named in the ‘ Iliad’ or * Odyssey,’ 
and it is said that it was unknown to the Greeks at the time 
when they were written. But the account in the ‘Iliad’ of 
the burning of the dead body of Patroclus would, by substi - 
tuting the presentation of cows to Brahmins for the sacrifice 
of hdrses at the pyre, and milk for wine to quench its embers, 
serve to describe the funeral rites of a wealthy high caste 
Hindoo of Bombay, in —* rn rae Be all wend - 
balsamic substances and fragrant w largely 
used. The word was mentioned by, among others, Hereditas, 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, —* Pliny, A and Discorides. 
w w 


Several passages ere from 
that a universal trade in —* was ———— the 
nations of antiquity. It was procured from 
Arabia. Linnus ‘referred it to an unascertained juniper, 
and scientific botanists after him boldly specified Junipera- 
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as the and, in fact, until 1832 it was held to be At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, Thomas Barron 
——— —— Hletos af the Weck, — be aretha eam exiting 
tree in i , ry 0 

sw i Im aoe ided — like —— Home Notes 8* in —— d or taggly ) 
in Ind a J » . er . bWore 
aha pew that it was the frankincense tree,| The Rev. Charles Kingsley has been es Os positively to these allegations, and the divisional surgeon of 
and that India, therefore, was the true frankincense land. | Chester edral, in succession to Dr — ved, | Police testified that tarodgeant Ws seperience, be never 
Since 1832, therefore, the world has accepted this ted op of Salisbury ; and the Canonry in York |seen such bruises as he f d upon the ¢ 's body. On the 
assertion as a fact. But between 1837 and 1846 Commanders r, vacant by the death of the Rev. G. Dixon, of} other hand, a patient of the defendant, who lived in the 
Cruttenden of the Indian navy, ard | Helmsley, has been conferred by the Archbishop on the Rev. | house, de that the children were treated with uniform 
Surgeon-Major Vaughan, of the Bomba Medical Staff, | T. F. Simmons, rector of Dalton Holme. kindness. Other witnesses spoke to a similar effect. The 
proved that Arabia and the Spposite Gouinall coast produced| The Braemar ring is definitely fixed for the 2nd| judge believed the evidence for the defence, and under his 

the bulk of the frankincense used in trade. In 1847 Mr mo. The nee of Wales aud the Prince and titan is hain ae toe ’ 
H. J. Carter, F.R. blished a description of the frankin. | Princess Christian will be present. An action for slander, in which Mr Platt, M.P. for Old. 
cense tree in the Hadramant. The _ had| On Monday Mr Gladstone received an address at Waline was the defendant, was tried at Liverpool eget 
lately flowered at bay, and was no doubt identical with |Castle from the Corporation of Deal, and the event occasio Ww he plainti was Mr Booth, who em 
the Mohr Madow plant of the Soumalis. Altogether there| much interest. After expressing his hearty appreciation of} accused by Mr Platt of improper alteration for political pur- 
were three frankincense plants, the kind sentiments contained in the address, Mr Gladstone! poses of the valuation lists of the township of Chadderton. 
Mr Henry Dircks, (.E., LL.D., contributed a paper on| alluded to-the scenery of that portion of the coast, which was/ The case, which has excited great interest jn Oldham and 
“Statistics of Invention, illustrating the policy of a Patent | novel to him, and indeed most delightful, while the air was} the neighbourhood, ended in a verdict for a fitthing damages. 
Law.” nese, i invigorating. Mr G e touched upon] Miss Louisa Rivers, daughter of the late Sir Henry Rivers, 
Mr Fellows took the same view as Mr Dircks, and ree = subjects, * —* og again oe * was charged vette the —— tes on Wednes- 
. Dr Guisburgh iverpool, fell in most of Mr and Corporation for the honour they one hi, | day with knocki own a little girl named Harriet Barfoot, 
rok ve dtr and the sympathy they had expressed with regard to the|'This is the third time Miss River has been charged with a 











Dircks’ views. 
1, publisher, that should be | state of his health. } 

—* — ———— still there should bea| The strike of nailers in the neighbourhood, of Dudley still 
t according to circumstances. He t forty-two en me soa os * ie aces Se on 

’ wre A and at Hales Owen, and a places 

va f eae b " —* 5233 eco: ‘ta the in favour of prolonging the strike. It 


houg shoul some pels moderate terms|is stated that ordefs are coming in so rapidly, and the 
with —** to the —* — * stock is so low, that the masters cannot hold out much longer. 
The discussion was continued by Mr Wilkinson, Mr Wel-| Clement Harwood, who is charged with having stolen bills 


Bram Walter Hancock, of | of exchange to the amount of 15,000/., belonging to the firm 
a toon — — lof — Knight, and Allen, was aguin brought up at the 
Professor Thorold Rogers took up the that a| Mansion House on Monday. Additional evidence on the part 
Government Commission should be to distribute| of the prosecution was given, and the further hearing was 
rewurds to inventors. He could ve nothing that could | adjourned to Tuesday next. ; 
be more mischievous or immoral. Such a commission would} On Monday the George Peabody, river steamer, met with a 
be a simple of all the vile jobs that could be con-| Serious accident, which alarmed the passengers, and placed 
eocted. He threw out the suggestion that some machinery | their lives in some danger. She struck upon two partly sub- 
should be supplied by which parties who had made the same | merged buoys used for dredging pu . Large holes were 
inventions should be able to vindicate their rights as against | made in her hull, and she began to fill. The rs were 


i iori istrat Th ui landed, and the boat was taken to a place of safety on 
who had obtained priority of registration. The ay ores —* 


sent law was partial in its operation ; some inventors—Pro- A ‘ 
fessors i ward at all} At the Thames tta, on Monday, the championship of 
eee Soe © —— s the river was morte 5 Renforth, of Newcastle, who thus 


all réform iu this matter of | Won the prize of 1002, Henry Kelly taking the second place, 


Mr Siemens a that is and Joseph Sadler the third. The race for the champion fours 


Patent Laws the o should be to consider, not the in- 
ventor, but the public interest. The Patent Law was, in his} vas won by the Thames crew. saat 
opinion, very imperfectly carried out at present in reference} The Bishop of Bath and Wells was making arran ts 
to the grant of patents. If a Special Committee of the ose eS 9 byrne! gay rn wee ge was 
House of Commons would inquire into the matter with the | Seized with his serious illness, Little hope of his recovery is 
view of the Patent Laws in the public interest,|¢mtertained, == 
great would resalt to the inventor. The Trades’ Union Con was 0 at Birm 

Mr Webster, Q.C., pointed out the difference between dis· on Monday, when Mr Will _ of that town, was n 
covery and invention. president. One of the chief topics of discussion is the pro- 


havi ied, the discussion closed, and the | priety of establishing courts of arbitration. 
— at dines tated * On Monday evening last an inquest was held on the body 


of the section end 
pre concl gene meeting of members was held at | of poe ebster, ae jeweller and —22 * 
ictoria afternoon, Professo was found dead in a at Hi with a pisto t 
viding * — 
jury had t as to the return of their verdict, 





some 
some being for one Pele de se, and others for leaving the 
question. Ultimately, however, an 
“Suicide by pistol shot while in an un- 
sound state of mind ” was recorded. 
The Times has been requested to state that Lord Stanley 


THE REPRESENTATION OF CAITHNESS. 


The contest for the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of Mr Traill took place on Wednesday, with the following 


result : thin of Alderley was married in 1862 to Senorita F. San Roman, 
Sir G. T. Sinelair ............ —EE e 432 daughter of the late Senor Don Santiago Frederico San 

Mr J. Traill... stbeetes * tee Cee eeeeeeree 360 —— nat th bod f M H w 

— journed upon the body of Mr Henry Wa 
Majority for Sinelair,,.......... 72 who it was alleged lost his life throu a: dollishens- em -4ho 


Brighton line at New Cross, was brought to a conclusion on 

Tuesday. On a previous occasion doubts were e 

whether the deceased was in either of the trains at the time 
and after h some further evidence 





Tse Presipent or tHe Britisu 


fessor Stokes was a Fellow of the Ro in| of the accident, 

1851, and in the follo ear he announced to that learned he ee ee ea ee ta ed from natural causes. 

body, in a —— and elaborate communication, his e health of the Bishop of Lichfield is so far improved 

discovery of change of ey of light. His|that he has removed from Chapel-en-le-Frith, where he has 

researches on this subject originated in ‘a consideration of | been staying for the last few days, to the residence of the 
discovered i 


uxton, where he will remain under the immediate 
few by him to/care of his medical adviser 


med = Hg gate ror 

H ina solution of iser. 
the Ro Dee ee ged sas ketene 
stoker of the steam- was concluded on Tuesday. 


Society in 1845. Though 


ect and colourless lik ter! hen 
Pitwed * transmitted light it exhibits, in certal a The pe te that deaths of the two men were caused 
and under certain incidences of the light, a beautiful by the bursting of the boiler of the tug, but that there was not 
David Brewster to be | sufficient evidence to show the cause of the explosion. They 


blue colour. This had been shown by 


ral phenomenon of the chromatic | entirely exonerated the owners of the v 


a particular case of the from blame, 


| wounds received last week fron the lions, who at 


similar offence, and she was remanded in order that inquiry 
ight be made as to the state of her mind. 

n inquest oti the body of Mrs David MacIver, who was 
drowned while bathing in Menai Straits on Tuesday, was 
held on Wednesday, and resulted in a verdict that the occur- 
rence was accidental. 

A young girl named Lucy Smart has just committed 
suicide at Hatherley, near Gloucester, under very shocking 
circumstances. It had been said (truthfully or untruthfully 
that an improper intimacy existed between her and a neigh- 
bouring farmer, and an effigy of the two had been carried 
about. This seems to have annoyed her so much that she 
resolvéd to kill herself, which she did by swallowing a 
quantity of blue vitriol. The coroner’s jury found a verdict 


of felo de se. 

An inquiry, instituted by the Bishop of Chester under the 
Church Discipline Aet, has been held at Warrington, into the 
conduct of the Rev. James Cheale, Vicar of Holy Trinity, St 
Helen’s, who is cha with immioral conduct. The Com- 
missioners canié to the conclusion that a primd facie case, 
requiring an answer on the part of the defendant, had been 
established. 

The final examination of the Pullin family, who are charged 
amid cireumstancés pointing to immorality, with the 
concealment of the birth of a child in Great Wild Street, took 
place on Wednesday at Bow Street, The prisoners were 
committed for trial. 


France. 

A categorical denial has been given to the rumour that the 
Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne had forwarded a note to Count 
Beust, expressing approval of the late Austrian despatch to 
the Prussian Government. It is further asserted that France 
has had no interest whatever in the interchange of the recent 
diplomatic notes between Vienna and Berlin. 

e Empress and the Prince Imperial left Paris on Mon- 
day for Fountainebleau. The rumour that the Prince 
Napoleon intended to visit Suez and India is contradicted. 

e Conseil-Genera] for the Department of the Seine Infé- 
rieure was opened at Rouen on Tuesday. M. Roulland made 
a speech on the occasion, and stated that the right of electing 
their own president and secretaries would be granted to the 
Conseils-Generaux. 

The Constitutionnel of Tuesday evening, in contradiction to 
the reports which were current on the _ baton to-day, jsays 
that the Emperor is quite well, and took his walk as usual 


in the morning. 

The Patrie of Tuesday e contradicts the rumour that 
the Empress had returned to Paris, and states that her Im- 
pera jesty and the Prince Imperial left Fountainebleau 
n the morning for Lyons. 


The lion tamer, Lucas, died ou Tuesday 5 of the 


éd him 
during one of his performances at the Hippodrome. 
A Council of Ministers was held on Wednesday morning, at 
which the Emperor presided. 
The Soir says it is authorised to contradict the rumours 
which had been current on Wednesday relative to the health 
of the Emperor. 
The Senate will commence the discussion of the Senatus 
Consultum on the Ist of September. 
In Wednesday’s sitting of the Senate, M. Devienne read 
his rt on the Senatus Consultum. The modifications 
which have been made are in accordance with the statements 
which have already fess op in the ne pers. In the Fifth 
Article, which provides “That the Senate can lay down its 
own Parliamentary regulations, indicate any modifitation of 
which it may consider a law susceptible, decide whether a 
law shall be sent back for reconsideration by the Legislative 
the promulgation of a law by adopting a 





d on of light within the su of t bodies, | and the attention of the Board of Trade to the in- 
whether solid or liquid. Professor Stokes determined that | efficient manner in which boilers are tested. 

in the _— of internal dispersion, so called, the| The following is a list of the gentlemen who are to deliver 

refrangibility of light is changed—incident light of definite | the opening addresses at the me litan hospitals on the Ist 

refrangibility giving rise to d t of various|of October: King’s essor Johnson, M.D. ; St 

bilities ; also that the colour of light is in general |George’s, Dr Wadham ; on, Dr Meymott Tidy; St 

ternal the new colour al corre- | Thomas's, Dr Stone ; Middlesex, Dr Liveing ; Guy's Dr 

C. Hilton St Mary's, Paddington, Dr Cheadle ; 


chan 1* ways 
ing to the new refrangibility. The scientific value of 
e er sie Bi aha a when * is ey wegee that 
e vi ewtonian doctri e le 
Sitiey of lighe bad bavburts ben’ enemioned ter ot re 


Universi Collage, Sir H. Thompson, Bart., M.D. ; West- | 
minster, Me Walker. At St Bartholomew’s there will be no 
opening address this year. 


and invariable quality.—Leiswre Hour. ow Byer | Mr —* bese a —*2 Lon- 
An Lyrgrzstine Discovery.—An important discovery was sts Te om Lesween outh and Ki 

just been Sade tn Menke whic lian te be eens aig —— 

revenue to the Government. Mr De a er ay augh exclaimed, “I’m drown- 


ing,” and —,. instantly. His companions, knowin 
in ont an excellent swimmer, thought he was joking | bu 
he never reat and on W y his body was picked 
"Parne inquest ‘respecting th death of Arthur South 
e e ur South, the 
guard whe was burnt to death on the Great Northern Rail- 
way at Barnet last week, was resumed on Tuesday. The 
wean given did not add much to what is already known. 
Castledine, the fireman of the passenger train, said that 
neither he nor Murfitt, the driver, up to the moment of the 
collision knew that they were on the wrong line. Ultimately 
the inquiry was adjourned for four weeks. 
A : murder is reported from Aldershot, 
“Grol ‘sh Corporal —— 
J , 

— ~ bith, y; same regiment, 


of oh piers has hit upon a vein of the veritable meerschaum, 
from w the celebrated pipes are made. Specimens of the 
clay have been tested here and pronounced to be even superior 
to the description gen used in the manufacture of pi 
having this quality, that it will not fuse when prt wre: 
heat as the \ m does, but rather increase in hardness, 
Further specimens have been sent to Calcutta to the Govern- 
shal ee gist there, and some direct to so that we 
shall soon know whether the discovery is really that 
which it is supposed to be. Should the clay vein discovered 
of the mabe material will ne feneed to —— 
, w n other — 
Tidian Vor —* vo parts of Jako. 


A New volume of poems by Mr Gerald Massey, entitled 
‘A Tale of —— dad other Poems,’ will shortly appear. 








Body, and op 

resolution to that effect, accompanied by a declaration of mo- 
tives,” the words “by a declaration of motives” have been 
struck out. Three itional have been inserted 
in the 5th, 7th, and 11th Articles. e report of M. Devi- 
enne says that the Committee has not adopted the amendment 
which was brought forward, and which tended to deprive the 
Government of the power of selecting for mayors persons not 
belonging to the Municipal Councils. The report also points 
out the results which have attended the |} tion of 1852— 
namely, tranquillity ; development of public education ; in- 


creased wealth ; France, supported by 1,400,000 soldiers ready 


to proceed to the frontier, respected by all Powers; in a 
word, it says that the country has passed from a dictatorship 
to the most complete liberty. The report states, in conclu- 


sion, that the generation of 1869 can still improve upon that 
of 185 should it consolidate the work which has been 


und en. 

An a fire damp has occurred in the Grison coal 
its at Mon near y. Fourteen persons were 
illed. 

The Oficial Journal of Thursday states that the amnesty 

granted by the Empero ly to those who 


lately t does not 
have been convicted of offences against the life of his Majesty 


or any other political persona 
The Empress and Prince Phipertsi have met with a most 
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rial Highness left on Thursday morn- 


ae his Impe 
on, where they will embark for Corsica. 


Spain. 

The Jmparcial contradicts a rumour that Senor Rivero is 
favourable to the candidature of the Due de Montpensier for 
the throne of Spain. 

It is asserted that General Pezuela will be exiled to the 
Canary Islands. 

The funeral of Admiral Mendez Nunez took place on 
Monday m , at Madrid. 

The Official Gazette of Monday evening announces that 
several Carlist numbering altogether 300 men, which 
have assembled in the province of Castille, have been dis- 


A rumour is current that a Ministerial crisis is shortly 
expected. Its asserted that the Government intends to take 
measures inst the Bishops who have refused to obey its 
orders in reference to the Carlist movement. Six thousand 
men are about to leave for Cuba. 

General Prim left’ Madrid for Vichy on Wednesday. 
During his absence Admiral Topete will assume the duties of 
President of the Council. 

The Bishops have not obeyed the orders of the Govern- 
ment, and will be judicially proceeded against in consequence 
by the authorities. . 


The Chamber of ties have voted, by 
votes, Nar indemnity to the South Eastern of Portugal Rail- 
wa: pany. 
e Queen has returned from abroad. 


Italy. 

The Nazione of Wednesday contradicts the rumour that 
Count Cambray-Digny has concluded a financial operation of 
300,000,000 lires with certain banking firms on the security 
of the ecclesiastical property. 


Prussia. 

The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, contradicting the 
rumours which had appeared in several newspapers, states 
positively that it is not intended to demand of the Parlia- 
ment the sanction for any supplementary credit for the Army 
Budget. The King has returned to Berlin, 


Austria. 

The Vienna Gazette publishes an autograph letter of the 
hay shee dated the 19th instant, to the Minister of War of 
the pire, ordering the dissolution of the two border regi- 
ments at Warasdin, also the dissolution of the 11th and 12th 
pm ney of the border regiment at Szliun, those Croatian 
mili districts coming henceforth under civil administra- 
tion. The same change is also to be made in the cases of the 
‘Croatian border at Zengg and Ssisseck. In conformity 
with the above, Count Taafe and Count Andrassy, the respec- 
tive Cis-Leithan and Trans-Leithan War Ministers, are 
called upon by two other oa ete decrees of the Emperor to 
- draw up, in accordance with the existing laws, such adminis- 
trative regulations as may be agreed upon between them for 
the execution of the proposed alterations. Twomore es gay: 
decrees of the same date, addressed to the Minister of War 
for the Empire, order the latter to forward to the Ministries 
of both portions of the Empire the necessary information for 
constitutionally exeeuting the proposed change. An Imperial 
decree convokes several Cis-Leithan provi diets between 
the 9th of September and the 2nd of October next. 


Greece. 

The King returned to Athens on Monday from Corfu. The 

Chambers are prorogued for thirty days. 
Turkey. 

‘Lalil Bey, the Foreign Under-Secretary, has been selected 
to go to Livadia, on behalf of the Sultan, to compliment the 
*** of Russia on his arrival there. 

e Viceroy of has intimated a wish to come to 
Constantinople soon his explanatory letter has arrived 
should that 4 sarge v0 be * —7— ig 

out Pacha, first Secrétary of the ive of Egypt, 
‘arrived at Constantinople on Sunday, on board the Egyp- 
tian steamer Famoum. He was accompanied by the Grand 
Vizier’s Aide-de-Camp, who had been the bearer of the 
ter’s letter to the Khedive. Talahout Pacha pro- 
immediately to the Grand Vizier’s residence on the 
orus, and the latter at once communicated the Khedive’s 
reply to the Sultan. His Highness 
assurances of his loyalty to the Sultan. 
il Bey's complimentary mission to Livadia has been 
_ postponed in consequence of the indisposition of the Czar. 
_ Daoud Pasha is expected to return via Varna, with new 
propositions for carrying out the Roumelian railway scheme. 


The Danubian Principalities. 


The election of members to the Senate in the second elec-} pyogid 


toral district has been in favour of the Government. 

Tt is stated that the official opening of the Bucharest-Giur- 
@evo Railway line to public traffic will take place in October 
next. 


The Chambers are to meet on the 6th of September for an 
extraordinary sitting. 
ing to advices received from Livadia, Prince Charles 
had received the return visit of the Emperor of Russia, the 
Crown,Prince, and the Prince Alexis. 


India. 


The Caloutta Englishman says that among the vessels lost 
in the cyclone that swept over the Bay of Bengal in 1867 
were the steamer Thunder and the ship Mordyshire. Search 
Was professed to be made for these and other missing vessels 
cet ine Soonderbuns, but no trace of them was discovered, 
and tilla few weeks ago it was taken for granted that both 


had down at sea. Buta of fishermen being driven] The National Labour Congress is in Session at Phila-jand 
for shelter into an out of the 5 Lebel: some four pf in-|delphia, and delegates are present from all the States, | expire in twelve months, or at the expiration pe twenty years 
land, found there the hall of a large ship, and reported the ting various trades ‘and manifacturing interests,|from the petition, whichever —* in five er 
¢ireumstance. Persons sent to the statement returned | regardless of party considerations, The platform adopted|the large amount of unclaimed —2 to ® the 
‘with the name Morayshire distinctly copied from the hull, and} contains resolutions denouncing the Natio ——— Crown and be into the’ ; » Insoly 

| that, having made search farther inland, they found | and favouring the payment of te Bonds, and all debts, both cease, and toy, from’ wl it ' 
a steamer with masts-and funnels still standing, answer- | public and , in currency, A further resolution favours] until abolished by ‘‘ arrangement deeds. 


their short stay at Lyons, Her 


39 against 3} been bap 


is stated to give therein h 


en to place the question beyond doubt, as the steamer had 
163 lakhs (165 -) on beard. which is’ — to be yet 
in her bullion hold. “Painful ulations are, of course, 
culled up (says the Times of Indi. 


they could not have lived long even if they survived 
the cyclone, as the place 
infested with tigers, The wrecks lie some two miles inland 
If these tera: 
loneliness of these pl] 
the Hooghly mouth! But vie were these out of the way 
creeks not examined years ago 

Bankshall authorities. at Calcutta to answer.” 


the benefit of native girls, One of the ladies who came out 
from England last year with Miss Carpenter will take charge 


liberal principles, so that persons of all religions may derive 
instruction from it. It is proposed that there should be a class 
for adult ladies, 

The Bombay 


xamination in connexion with the Calcutta University. 
Dr Atmaram Sudaseo Jayakar, a Hindoo-who has studied 
in England, and who belongs to the Covenanted Medical 
Service, has publicly abjured the religion of his father, and 
ised as a Christian at Ahmedabad. 

China. 
The Pekin Government definitively refuses to ratify the 
Burlingame Convention with the United States. 
The death is announced of Consul Gibson: It is stated that 
his decease was hastened by anxiety in consequence of the 
recent troubles. 


Shanghai, emphatically denounced the policy of Mr Bur- 
lingame, which 

disinclination to p 
impossible at present, and a yi 
the Foreign Powers would tend to produce war, as the reve- 
lations made 
policy. The 
differed from the foreign version, and appointed him Envoy 


to a tributary nation. 
Nova Scotia. 


his honour he disavowed the utterances attributed at ' 
icting the severance of the Dominion from Great Britain. 
e declared he only meant a change in the nature of relations 
was probable. 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur landed at Halifax from 
the City of Parison Sunday morning last, and was cordially 
welcomed by Sir John Young, Sir Finstings Doyle, and other 
officials, and was-escorted to the Governor's house by the 78th 
Highlanders. At the request of the Prince a formal public 
reception was ed on account of the day being Sunday. 
His Royal Highness was in excellent health. 

A public reception was given at Halifax to his Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur on Monday. The Recorder, on 
behalf of the Corporation, read an address, hy a he 
Prince to Nova Scotia, and earnestly assuring his 
Highness of their loyalty and their deep respect-and affection 
jfor Queen Victoria. e Prince, in reply, expressed his 
teful thanks for the cordial —— 4 a peg hae Ba 
is t satisfaction at finding how highly the people 
Nova Scotia cherish the memory of his grandfather, who 
had governed the province. The affectionate allusion to the 
Queen, and the hearty welcome of her son would, he said, 


give her Majesty t pleasure. A large process 
trade societion, and a review of the military Aes Prince, 
followed the tation of the address. 


illuminated in the vena 

His — Highness ce Arthur was on Tuesday the 
guest of the Bishop of Halifax. 

Cuba- 

Cuban news received from insurgent sources assert that the 
Volunteers are becoming insubordinate, and that a 
conspiracy, in which several prominent Spaniards are involved, 
has been discovered in favour of Cespedes, the insurgent 


Brazil. 

At Buenos A: it was reported that the Paraguayan war 

——2 Lo was still in the 
mountains of Ascuna, with a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had plenty of provisions, but was short of arms 
and ammunition. The allies. were marching on Villa Rica, 
intending to storm Lopez’s position In 
were 1,900 Paraguayan men and 6,200 women. 
camp there were 6,000 women who had escaped from Lopez, 
It was expected that Barreiro would be the Paraguayan 


scuncion there 


ent. 

General M‘Mahon left Lopez on Juve 24th, and had 
arrived at Buenos Ayres. , 
The Committee of had been much praised for 
—— abolition of the 6 per cent. duty on wool. 
This would relieve the sheep farmers of an impost amounting 
to 200,000 dollars per annum. 
At Monte Video business was very dull. 


Japan. 
From Yokohama we learn that the civil war is ended, and 
the Daimios are disarming. Mr Fletcher, the British Con- 
sul at Yeddo, is dead. 

America. 
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from W; 


t 0 A riot occurred on Monda 
That is a question for the| the whites and ne . Two 


in description to the ill-fated Thunder. Steps have been | the taxation of Bonds and the reduction of rate of interest 
on the National Debt, declaring that 
system was adopted as a nec 


nt financial 
during the war, but isnow 


necessity 
as to the fate of her crew, ener the —** of the bondholder -extor- 
an What that fate was may never be discovered ; t e detrimen e u 
certaint i J Grant is staying at — 


cing classes. President 
the entire Cabinet is absent 


is malarious in the extreme and| Advices received at New York from St Dom state that 
: Salnave has abandoned Jacmel, 
on Tiger Island, one of the group to the east of Saugor Island. | Caryes. Prominent American journals consider the National 


at Macon, Tennessee, between 
rson¢ were killed, and a 


large number wounded, among whom were several officers of 


President Grant 


A female normal school is to be established at Poona for| the sheriff. The negroes threatened to destroy the town. 


is visiting in New Hampshire. 


General Ames, er wna tm Mississippi, has suspended 


of the school. The institution is to be based on the most|the operation of the Habeas 


The continued 


rpus Act in his district. 
drought is reported to be doing great 


damage to the corn crops in the western and southern States. 
The Massachusetts Democratic State Convention have 


to specie 


Gazette says that two Bengalee ladies of good| nominated Mr John Quincey Adams as Governor. They 

aren have applied for admission to the Matriculation | have also adopted resolutions denouncing the 
of taxation and the high tariff, and favouri 

yments, the enforcement of the 


resent system 
t wa return 
onroe doctrine, 


and complete protection of the rights of naturalised citizens 


abroad. 
American journals 


welcomed. 


adjuncts are gilt. 
excellent state of 


roved the mistaken nature of the British|obvious, and the inscription is legible. — 
hinese text of Mr Burlingame’s credentials| screen around the tomb would prevent its newly-restored 
brightness from interfering with the sombre harmony of the 
chapel as a whole, even were that brightness more garish than 
it is. Nothing has yet been done to the screen ; but doubtless 


Sir John Young, the Governor-General of Canada, has been | it will be cleaned, and the small portions that are gilt brought 


: : in| out. Looking at the tolerably complete a 
enthusiastically received at Halifax. Ata banquet rg 0 PN ta af eae sight, it is 3 Diana P 


1,500 pieces are wan 
case. 


made a cen 
coloured co 
covered ; 


tions to come, 
Manfred Holyoake 


The common 
creatures who from 


Tae Jaceanatn Feetivat.—The J 
Serampore closed on the 19th instant after a pitiable fashion. 
ion of the| The two great cars stil 


o mention is made of the National Debt. Numerous 


express surprise ‘and at the report 


that Prince Arthur will not visit the United States.. The 
New York Herald says the reception of the Prince of Wales 
here, and the general regard for the Queen throughout the 
country, were guarantees that the Prince would be cordially 





Mr G. Ross Browne, the American Minister, replying to Henry THE Szventu’s Toms.—The Builder states that the 
an address of the British and American communities at|central monument in the Chapel of Henry VII. Westminster 
Abbey, has been cleansed an 
he considered as evidence of the Chinese}seen to be of black marble ; the effigies and other metal 
a in the relations was 

elding attitude on the part of 


revived. The toinb itself is 
The gildi 


is for the most part. in an 
reservation. 


he subjects of the sculptured 


groups in the circular panels round the, tomb are now 


The dark metal 


rance of the 
ing to hear that 
to make it perfect, yet such is the 


Restorations at NortHaw.—Some fine old mural paint- 
ings in a mansion of James IL’s time, in the 
J.J. Mounsey, at Northaw, He 
from obliteration and decay. 
riling and walls of the princi 
buted to the joint efforts of Sir James Thornhill and Maria 
Verelst. There was evidence in at that attempts had been 

ago to clean off the thick coa 


on of Mr 
have just been preserved 
e pain décorate the 


staircase, ey are attri- 


of dis- 


varnish with which the des were then 
but the operator failing in his efforts, the greater 


part of the pictures were repainted in a substantial manner, 
and another generous coat of copal given to the whole. The 
double incrustation has now been carefully 

original work is seen in an admirable condition ; and there 
seems no reason why it should not keep so for several 


removed, and the 


nera- 

The restoration has y Mr 
.— Atheneum. 

Festival at 


—8 them to pull: “It is all 


well, but come and give a hand yourselves.” The crowd 
of which a rough pm was taken, was never more than 


75,000 at the highest, and rarely exceeded 35,000—a third of 


what it used to 
children. The 
district superin 

accidents, and only 


—— 


For one man there were fifty women and 


police, under Mr Rochefort, the energetic 


kept order well. There were no 
three cases of drunkenness, The spectacle 


by the cars and idols on the Trunk Road outside of 
may be regarded as typical of the state of idolatr 
at least in and near the great cities—tottering, but still 


In the allied om with no enthusiasm and little faith.—Friend of 


Tur New Iwsotvency axp Bayxrvuprcy Repeat Act.— 


Abolish Im 


end of the session to 
ness of the late Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and to repeal enact- 
ments relating to insolvency, bankruptcy, and im nment 
for debt, and matters conn 


the 3lst and 


In addition to the new Bankruptcy Act, and the Act to 
ment for Debt, an Act was passed 


at the 


provide'for the winding up of the busi- 


come into 
, when the two statutes will take effect 


ected therewith. It 


: “seven Acts, from Edward the First to 


the Queen, will be either in part or 


The President had returned after repressing the Carabalos Bank : 
emeute. Great public rejoicings had ~ teage at Rio, and — Gir the et ree, * eee wore 
business was very dull. ere Bopes were entertained there The Act of 1861 got rid of the principle of pay- 
that the Paraguayan war was drawing to an end. raoat imredinors out of eubecrusatly ecquired. propesty, but 


it is revived wy ie now lav end eae aoe Gee 

i uired liable. new 
ery ig see res the Giatastivens Court, and of the 
urts in insolvency 


officers of the old Insolvent Court are continued, 
and their salaries provided for. Every insolvency case is to 


, is transferred to the new tribu- 
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Court and Fashion. 

Sunday last the Royal pew in Crathie Church was occu- 
pied by the Princess Louise and Prince who were 
accompanied Lady Churchill, Earl Gran Colonel 
Ponsonby, Mr 1, the Rev. Mr Duckworth, Mr Ro- 
bertson. Her Majesty was not present. In the Corndavon 
pew were Lady Fitzgerald and party. The Rev. Dr Taylor, 
parish minister, officiated. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Teesdale, left Marlborough House on Monday morning, for 
the North. © 

The Prince of Wales visited Lord Kenlis at Underley 
Hall, Westmoreland, on Wednesday. Beyond the ringing 
of the church bells at Kirkby Lonsdale, there was no public 

ition of the presence of royalty in the neighbourhood. 

The Princess of Wales and her family circle continue to 
enjoy the quietude and repose which they have sought and 
found at Wildbad. Living there without either ostentation 
or seclusion, her Royal Highness and her children move about 
freely among the visitors, and are able to do so without being 
subjected to vulgar curiosity and crowding. 

is Majesty the King of Denmark conferred the 
honour of Commander of the most Ancient Order of the 
Dannebrog, first class, upon Mr Robert Napier, of West 
Shandon, chief of the firm of Robert Napier and Sons, ship- 


builders and —— Glasgow. 

The Bishop of Oxford has been staying with Mr and Mrs 
Gladstone at Walmer Castle. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney have left Cleveland 

uare on a tour of visits in Ireland. 

is Excellency Count Perponcher, Minister of Prussia to 
the Court of the Netherlands, has arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel 
from the Hague. 

The marriage of Lord Wentworth with Miss Fanny Heriot, 
third ter of the Rev. George Heriot, of Fellow Hills, 
Berwickshire, was solemnised on Wednesday, at St Peter’s 
Church, Eaton Square. Breakfast was served to about fift 
—, > whom were Baron and Baroness de Schmid- 
thals, Lady e, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mrs William 
Gladstone, &c. 





Hotabiliw, 


Austria possesses at present 263 nunneries and 4,390 nuns. 
They are thus distributed: Tyrol has 103 ; Bohemia, 53 ; 
Austria proper, 47 ; Moravia, 19 ; Salzburg, 17 ; Styria, 17; 
and thia, 8. Besides thexe there are 287 monasteries in 
the empire with 5,318 monks, 3,441 of whom are priests and 
1,877 lay brothers. Thy are thus divided : Bohemia has 78 ; 
Tyrol, 66 ; Austria proper, 66; Moravia, 34 ; Styria, 28 ; 
Salzburg, 9; and 6. Thas 10,208 s in 
Austria have devoted themselves to a religious life.—North 


German —— 

20,000f. is to be accorded to the widow of 
Niel. The bill is being prepared at the Ministry of 

Justice, which has inherited the functions of thé Ministry 

of State in matters a’ the pensions of high Govern- 





ment functionaries and their i 
The Army and Navy Gazette hears that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has Captain George, of the 7th 


from all blame in connection with the late charge 

—— — in which one of the men of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons lost his life. 

Princess Marghetta had an interview in Paris on Saturday 

last with ex-Queen Isabella. Don Carlos is endeavouring to 


obtain the ex. s interest in his favour. 
It seems to be thought in the United States that the Em- 
a ae proposes to pay a visit to —— The 
ew York in the event of her doing so, 


Inthoritien, © 

naval authorities, on receipt of advices from the com- 
officer of the American squadron in Europe, will 
make preparations for her reception, and that the h 


H 


fleet convo her Ma: across the Atlantic will bl 
be ecnoeted byt the Pranbite, rege 

fare e beh from Suez, dated the 16th inst., a 
splendid féte took there on day. The 


waters of the Mediterranean and of the Sea met in the 

filling of the lakes is now said to be 

week, a North-Eastern railway guard was 

attacked by a monkey, and had one arm desperately bitten 

and torn. A druggist tried to poison the brute, but could 
not, as it seemed to eat all sorts of poison with impunity. 

A Mr Warren, a retired farmer at Madron, Cornwall, died 
last week, leaving alive fourteen children, sixty-six grand. 
—* and thirty great-grandchildren. Deceased’s age was 
e -seven. 

Society of California Pioneers of San Francisco have 
urchased a cane, valued at 1,000 dollars, for presentation to 

m. H. Seward on his return from Alaska. The head of 
the stick is composed of 41 lar pieces of gold-bearing| 
quartz, from the principal mines ornia, set in gold. 

At half-past twelve o'clock this Philip Gilmartin, 
prepeeane a Se Late: View: at corner of Senaca 

Summit streets, Cleveland, shot and instantly killed his 
son, Thomas Gilmartin, while the latter was attempting to 
enter the house. The er mistook his son for a ; 
Mr Gilmartin has been arrested, and is held to await an in- 
vestigation of the matter.—New York Trrbune, August 10. 

row the season has been peculiarly favourable for 

1 fishing, the supply of gems has been particularly scarce. 

n some of the Sco rivers the pearl mossel ie all bat ex. 
hausted. One fine pearl taken this season was worth a ten- 
pound note to its finder; but the majority of the gine 
—* have been very small, and of gourse comparatively 


President Grant recently visited Newburg, in the United 


: 
; 
rE 
4 


States, and replied to an address of welcome presented to| ¢ 


him. He was afterwards entertained at a collation, and his 

— yee a, he rose — said, “ You. don’t 
rson e two i day ; 

ean not expect me to make a reply.” 59* 

now in Was was captured in a seine 

at ——— days ——6 Set silat con- 


formation and of beautifully variegated hues, measuring 


jabout six inches in length, with a perfectly flat, bony back, 


eyes wide apart and in the centre of a circle, capacious mouth, 
aed fins as large as wings about the centre of the body on 


the cattle tracks at Salisbury railway station at an early hour 
in the morning. A man went in chase, and at Salisbu 
race plain discovered the ox. The animal became muc 
infuriated, and attacked both horse and man, throwing them 
over a stake fence. The man, nothing daunted, remounted 
and rode after the beast in the direction of Cranburne, 
where it arrived about noon, creating considerable alarm 
among the inhabitants. Two men in the road were attacked 
furiously, and one of them had his — broken. The 
ox then left this victim and rushed through the place, in 
doing which he attacked two other persons. 


pa Name: Capital Chronicle. Principles : Demo- 
cratic to the hilt. Object : To make a living. Office: On 
Main Street, about three hundred-yards below the Overland 


it or ‘ bust.’ ” 
the old Niagara Gaol, and converting it into a home for young 


county authorities, and will soon commence the necessary 


ive acres round the house, which will be worked as a kitchen 


plans.— Toronto Globe. 
sailor and astrologer,” was on Wednesday sent to gaol by 


their earnings. One married woman whom 


which the “ astrologer ” propounded to her. 





but all to no pur 
sympathising friends. The few Indians living in that neigh- 


attached to them, and like all other even st 
stances the affair was forgotten, or only talked of as a mys- 
terious disappearan: 

their old home and settled in Illinois, and up to ten days ago 
none of their old neighbours in 
to see any member of the ——** 
the old settlers in and about the neighbourhood can be con- 
ceived when the week before last a tall man, browned by ex- 
posure'to sun and storm, and s 
the half-civilised Indians, made his ap ce at Lewiston, 
and claimed to be the child missed thirty-three years ago. 
He stated that a Cherokee Indian, wandering through that 
had enticed him from the field as he was going in 
search of his father, and had carried him to the far West. 
The old chief had treated him as his own son, and having 
been taken away at so young an age the memory of his 
parents and former life had faded from his mind. For 
thirty odd years he had lived as an Indian, and sup 
that he was the son of the old chief, who claimed to be his 
father. A few months since the old chief, then high in rank 
in the Cherokee nation, and very advanced in age, found him- 
self upon his deathbed. Shortly before he died, and when 
he knew that ana was hopeless, he called his adopted 
son to his bedside, informed him who and what he was. 
As soon as the old chief was dead and buried, Hopkins came 
to Logan County in search of his parents, whom he found 
had moved to Champaign City, Illinois. He, however, 
remained during last week at Lewiston, to gratify the 
curiosity of the old settlers who had aided in the search for 
him thirty-three years His reappearance has caused 
quite as much excitement in Logan County as did his sudden 
and mysterious di ce a third of a century ago. The 
joy of his ts when he is restored to them can only be 
imagined, but never tee save by those who have 
been similarly afflicted and similarly rejoiced.—Sandusky 


rT. 


Invasion OF THE Hop-FiELDs,—Some rather interesting cir- 
cumstances to the naturalist in connexion with insect-life, 
and the culture of the hop, have occurred during the past 
week or two. About two or three weeks ago an extraordinary 
plague of the aphis ——— on tho Wicer dean. 
enormous were they in numbers, that correspondents described 
their flight as having darkened the air. Curiously enough, at 
about this period, the eee of Kent began to a consi- 
derable extent to lose their unwelcome.-visitors, and in some 
manner to recover from the injuries which they had caused. 
On Sunday evening, the 15th, a large flight of the winged 
ant was observed in the neighbourhood of Maidstone, and on 
the eame and two or three following days correspondents at 
al number of southern towns, principally on the coast, 
d what they termed an extraordinary visitation of 
lady-birds.. From Walton-on-the-Naze, Hastings, 
Dover, and London, accounts have come describing the pre- 
sence of these little beetles in extraordinary numbers. ‘ihe 
uestion is, and it is one which, could the naturalist solve, 
might be of important service to the hop-grower—where do 
these insects come from, and where are they going to? Do 
they voluntarily, or did the same ill wind which blew 
the a to the coast of Essex send there alao their natural 





enem Foor ggaeeat yall poise es the aphis, 
carrying er ind, and nursing it carefully du in- 
clement seasons. e-know that the coccinelle = lady bird, 


Hotel, opposite an old oyster can in the road. And we'll run] jan, 


alterations. She designs to bring out fifty girls during the 
resent season. There will ultimately be a plot of four or| roars of laughter from the assembled crowd, explained the 


garden. The people of Niagara have given a warm welcome 
to Miss Rye, and will actively assist in carrying out her 


had become very unsettled in her mind by the “ divination ” 


Ay Ixpiax Romance.—Thirty-three years ago there lived 
in Lewiston, Logan County, Ohio, a farmer by the name of 
Harris Hopkins, who had a boy between three and four years A i . " 
of age. One day while the father was at work in the field|80me singular disclosures have come to light respecting the 
some distance from the farm house, the boy started from the| management of the Caerleon Post-office. One morning a 
house across the field to see his father. The last seen of the| rev. gentleman and a magistrate, residing in the neighbour- 
little fellow was when he left the house. ILundreds and| hood, received a letter which commenced with “ dear 
‘thousands of people turned out to search for the lost child. | Miss——,” and he at once perceived that it was intended for 
The river was dragged, the woods searched, rewards offered, | ® respecte 1 
After days of weary and anxious| lady received a letter intended for the clergyman. 
search, the little fellow was given up by the parents and letters were from different persons not in any way connected 


Logan County had expected 


So| But though she escaped 


both in its larva state, as the “‘n »” and afte when 
it is fully developed, feed voraciou ly on the aphis, ing 
therefore, at the connection which undoubtedly exists between 
these three insects, the migration which has recently taken 
place is interesting. It may be that the hop-grounds of the 
continent. have furnished us with the one or the other, or all, 


3* chase war's tnessed a da two since in 
i i a or 
Wiltshire. Mites star gore his —24 from one of —Maidstone Journal, 


Srrikine CompLiment.to AN ActTor.—A very amusing 
scene has occurred at Pablo’s Cireus, at Rochdale, in the 
resence of an audience of about 2,000 The per. 
rmance was concluded with the old and familiar farce 
entitled The Frolic. Mr Hickey, in the piece, represented 
the drunken countryman, who in the farce comes down from 
the gallery into the ring. On this occasion two police-officers 
were present at the circus dressed in plain clothes. The piece 
had opened, and Mr Sweany, acting as clown, was doing the 
usual preliminary “frolic” on horseback; when Hickey, in 
true Bacchanalian style, stumbled forward from the gallery © 


A new paper in Boise City, Idaho, introduces itself to the) 514 demanded a ride, saying the clown had promised it f 
public in the following terms : “Salutatory. We have started quart of ale. A — — pore 


squabble ensued between the 
supposed countryman, the ring-master, and the manager, Mr 
Henry Montague, when the two latter, according to the farce, 
finally called out for the police to eject the sup country- 
To the surprise of the performers and some of the 
audience, the two police-officers rushed into the ring, declaring 


Miss Rye has determined to carry out her plan of buying! they could not permit a drunken man to interfere with the 


progress of the performance, collared the unfortunate actor, 


English emigrant girls, She has made the purchase from the) and dragged him out of thecircus. Although Hickey loudly 


penton he was not drunk, but acting the character, they 
ept him until followed by Mr Pablo, who amid protracted 


plot of the piece to the police. They then gave up their 
charge.— Daily News. 


Visitors To GerMany.—We can give the following figures 


A man, seventy-four years of age, and described as “a showing the number of guests at the principal German wa- 


tering places :—Baden-Baden, 21,954; Curlsbad, 10 150, 


the Huddersfield magistrates for carrying on a practice of Liebwerda, 267 ; Baden, 5,674; Kissingen, 4,943 ; Franzens- 
"tall «ane t of | vad, 4,326; Marienbad, 4,394; Gleichenberg, 1,215 ; Her- 
fortune-telling, and thereby swindling y wong ee —* culisbader, 1,726 ; Krapina-Teplitz, 1,183 ; Gmunden, 732 ; 


Reichenhall, 2,292 ; Ischl, 1,901 ; Ems, 5,895 ; Wildungen, 
640; Doberan, 183; Reinerz, 1,037; Hof-Gastein, 1,223 ; 
Wildbad-Gastein, 1,223; Pyrmont, 4,502; Neauenahr, 
1,107 ; Elster, 1,792; Snaveica, 1,911 ; Truskavies, 2,741 ; 
Cudowa, 407; Wildbad, 2,972; Ragaz-Pfaffers, 1,792.— 
North German Correspondent. 


Rorat Post-orrice ScanDAL.—Within the last few days 


y residing near. The same morning this very 


As the 


with one another, suspicion was at once aroused that the two 


bourhood were friendly and peaceable, and no suspicion ever | letters had ben opened, and they were placed back in the 
er cireum-| wrong envelopes. The 


Post-Office authorities were com- 
municated with, and an official came down from London, who, 


ce. The Hopkins family at length left |on his arrival at Caerleon, at once removed the Post-Office to 


the Hanbury Arms,— Western Daily Press. 
Discovery oF A SKELETON.—Last week John Lloyd, game- 


The astonishment of| keeper to Mr Brocklebank, of Childwall Hall, was passing 


through the Black Nursery, Little Woolton, when he came 
across the skeleton of aman. The flesh had been eaten away, 


king the broken English of |and the body must have lain where it was found some months. 


The clothing consisted of barragan trousers, barragan waist- 
coat, white shirt and stockings, blucher boots, billycock hat 
dark coat, and magenta scarf. The remains were placed 
within a coffin and conve to the Bull Inn, Gateacre, to 
await aninquest. There isa suspicion that the remains are 
those of a man named Jones, belonging to Woolton, who 
left the Union Workhouse, Prescot, in h last. 


JAPANESE J USTICE.—There are some crimes for which, from 


posed |their barbarity, death by hanging or decapitation appears a 


very inadequate Pe wai and which meet but just retri- 
bution in the infliction of the Mosaic penalty of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth fora tooth.” This primitive system of 
apportioning the punishment to the crime has now ceased to 
exist among ourselves, who for the heinous offence of mur- 
der have —* —* cousider the bare forfeiture of bie as the 
extreme penalty, but in many Eastern countries, where life is 
lightly esteemed, and to the people of which the future 
8 sage blank, it forms a main principle in the criminal 

es. A dreadful instance of its having been enforced 
reaches us from Osaka, in Japan. It seems that a labouring 
man living in the neighbourhood of the town, having been 
early left a widower with two children, took unto himself 
a second wife. The marriage was an unhappy one. The 
woman proved faithless to her husband, and in order to con- 
ceal her intrigues determined to rid herself of the children, 
respectively five and three. With this object she de- 
liberately boiled them to death in one of the hot baths which 
are to be found in almost every house in Japan. Fortunately 
her crime was discovered before the wretch had time to 
destroy the traces of her guilt, and flight alone saved her from 
receiving summary vengeance at the hands of her neighbours. 
the certain and instant death that 
would have awaited her, she was destined to meet with a 
more exceeding and bitter punishment. She was canght, 
tried, and sentenced to be gradually boiled alive in oil. e 
sentence, even in the cruel Eastern code, is an exceptional 
one, and let us hope that its infliction isa sign that such 
fiendish cruelty is rare. A curious feature in the case is 
that, as a warning to others similarly situated, every step- 
mother in Osaka is ordered to — a certain quantity 
of oil to the contents of the fatal cauldron.— Globe. 


A Deserveo Rewarp.—James Hudson, formerly an 
apprentice seaman on Board the Maid Orleans, of 
Ardrossan, has been presented at Glasgow with the Albert . 
Medal of the second class for gallantry in saving life at sea 
on the 17th of March last. The Marmion, of North 
Shields, was stranded on the Cornish Coast near Fal- 
mouth, and, though dissuaded from making the attempt, 
Hudson swam from the Maid of Orleans, then in Falmouth 
Harbour, to the distressed vessel, on board with a line, 
and thus effected communication with the shore. Along with 
the medal there was handed to him a letter from Mr Bright, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
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AR BOUCICAULT AND FORMOSA. 
Mr Dion Boucicault writes to the Times as follows: “On 
—* gy ge letter of your hau ag 2 ‘An 
Amateur ’ T recognised many errors in my play Formosa, 
and at once set about correcting them. The catastrophe has 
been amended to —— but some faults 
were found to be too radical to t of repair, so I left them 
with | to disfigure the work. I present my cheerful 
now. ents to your correspondent, to whose sound 
j tand good advice I bow very gratefully. He must per- 
mit me, however, to demur to some of his especially 
- the imputation of immorality. He says the subject of 
Formosa is ‘unsavoury ’—that no one will venture to take 
an unmarried daughter or relation to witness such a play 
—that such scenes are not proper pictures for a young and 
innocent female to contemplate—that if this sort of thing 
ona respectable.father before taking his children to 
the theatre will anxiously examine the playbill to ascer- 
tain that. no offensive scenes of the Formosa kind form 
part of the entertainment. He then invokes the purity of 
the English stage, upon the chastity of which I have, not to 
ut too fine a point upon it, committed an indecent assault. 
our correspondent, you see, handles me without the 
a and you must pardon me if, in this my reply, I take 
im and the subject in hand, in his own honest fashion, and 
if, to quote his own expression, I call a spadea spade. I 
—— him to be a gentleman of good family, probably the 
ather of a numerous one; of generous and impulsive 
nature, a social conservative, nice, but not over fastidious. 
Does he take in the Times? Does he leave your journal on 
his breakfast table, within reach of his family circle ? 
When he to his club is that daily bread of literature to 
be found in the hands of his children? Before so leaving 
it does he anxiously examine the columns devoted to reports 
of the Divorce Court and the sensation trials for adultery ? 
The police cases are a standing dish that cannot be called 
‘savoury’ in the sense your correspondent uses the term. 
Does he expurgate the Times before it goes into the hands 
of his young girls? He invokes the purity of the stage. I 
accept the imputation of a virtue we rarely find ourselves 
called upon to acknowledge ; but can the theatre be of such 
rare purity that scenes represented there are abomination to 
the spectator, which, described in rude language in. your 
columns, are free from censure and fit for the digestion of the 
innocent and the young? I turn from the press to contemplate a 
place of entertainment especially devoted to the young females 
of the class to which your correspondent evidently belongs— 
I mean the Italian Opera. There [am sure I must have seen 
him with his A i op many occasions during last season, 
when the list of favourite operas consisted of Norma, Don 
Giovanni, Rigoletto, Traviata, Lucrezia Borgia, Faust, and 
the Sonnambula. Has he anxiously examined each play-bill 
of that theatre? I must take leave to do so. Norma is a 
vestal priestess who has been seduced. She discovers her 
paramour in an attempt to seduce her friend, another vestal 
iestess, and in despair contemplates the murder of her 
bastard children. Don Giovanni is the proverbial hero whose 
career represents the romance of successful adultery and 
debauchery. exhibits the — a father obliged 
to witness the prostitution of his own chi Traviata is the 
rogress of a ental harlot. Lucrezia Borgiaisa 
history of adultery not unassociated with incest. Faust is the 
most speci for seduction, ending with the apotheosis 
of crime— t, who murders her mother and her 
illegitimate child, is carried up to heaven. The Sonnambula 
is the most idylic, the most innocent of the Italian répertoire, 
and perhaps the most popular. In this play we see a young 
girl, on the night before her iage, entering the bedroom 
of a gentleman just as he is retiring to rest. She is in her 
ight-dress and carries a flat candlestick. She gets into his 
- In this situation she is found by her intended husband. 
The difficulties arising out of this condition of affairs con- 
stitute the plot of the drama. The daughters of your corre- 


spondent possess —— voices. He is proud of them. How 
= have they delighted him and his friends with the choice 
morsels of these operas! I may have heard his elder girl 
with passionate expression warbling to some young tenor 
2 No, no I am not guilty’ in the duet from the 
on or I may.have listened to the you 

ter in the character of the Traviata breathing in im- 
ssioned accents the confession of her frailty. Yet these 

y ladies who are encouraged to tise such scenes = 
at family pianoforte would outraged by attend- 
ing a ormance of Formosa! Your ‘Amateur Critic’ 
would » perhaps, to establish obscurantism in a 
limited manner and draw the line between the English 
theatre on one side and the Press and the Italian 
opera on the other. I decline to accept that moral 
ranchisement. I decline to enter the convent the 
doors of which he holds open. Such discipline has been 
proved to be ineffectual. Young girls learn more evil at 
school than they learn from the world when they enter 
it. The proprieties and delica iments which form the 
bases of society are engendered by a knowledge of wrong 
as much as by a sense of right, and I earnestly believe that 
contact with and a true knowledge of the world purges 
many a yo 
of curiosit ignorance in the seminary. I honour your 
ccorrespondent for his convictions; I beg him to respect 
mine. He observes that the piece pays, aud that, he 


——— is my chief object. This sarcasm is supposed ing, to which t 
to bite into the core of the question. I cannot feel its a half 


tooth, i fail to understand the reproach. Yes, it does pay. 
That is, the 
spondent, so 
debauched in taste. I pass that. And I repeat it 


oes pay ; 
I know of no other test of success, Am 


that to do what does not pay is a worthy object of attain-| prope 
c 


ment, and failure is the true road to consideration? I so 
better to do a small thing well than fail in an enterprise 


beyond my capacity. And I have succeeded in the enterprise} London (Limited) will be held on the 9th of September. 


your correspondent rightly regards to be a revolution of the 
English stage by ihe prodentine of Formosa. It was calcu- 


mind of much perilous stuff, the growth | report, which announced a very satisfactory stute of the pro- 


held on Tuesday, the directors’ report was 
lated and deliberate. 1 at least, have submitted long enough | dividend 
res e 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


The tone of the markets for Public Securities has been un- 
satisfactory during the week. Consols have been declining 
slightly day by day, chiefly in consequence of adverse quota- 
tions — the Paris Bourse and the continuous rumours of 
the Emperor's illness. At the commencement of the week 
Foreign Securities showed an average improvement aud were 
in considerable demand, but before the close, on Tuesday, 
they experienced a sharp The Railway Market has 
recently been very firm, the traffic receipts being favourable, 
aud a large business has been done in Metropolitan. No 
alteration was made on Thursday in the Bank of England 
rate, and business there has been very quiet. Consols are 
now. at 93} to 93% for money and 93% for the account ; the 
New and ced Three per Cents., 934 to 93§ ; Exchequer 
Bills have further advanced 1s., the March issue being at 3s. 
to 5s. prem. ; Ditto for June, 6s. to lls. prem. ; Bank Stock, 
244 to 246. In Indian Securities, the Ten-and-a-Half per 
Cent. Stock is at 208 to 210; the Five per Cents., 112 to 
113; the Four per Cents., 101} to 101}; the Debentures, 
103} to 104; and the Bonds, 25s. to 30s. prem. 


In the Foreign Stock Market, Argentine Six per Cents. 
are 79} to 80; Brazilian Five per Cents., 1865, 54} to 85; 





tian Seven per Cents., 1862, 
87 to 88; Ditto Railway Debentures, 98 to 99; Ditto 
Nine per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 97} te 98 ; Ditto Seven per 
Cent. Viceroy Loan, 81} to 52; Ditto, 1868, 77} to 78; 
Italian Five per Cents, 1861, 55} to 553; Ditto State 
Domain, 86 to 87; Ditto Tobacco Loan, 87 to §9 ; Mexican, 
11 to 12} ; Orel-Vitebsk Obligations, 84} to 843; Peruvian 
Five per Cents., 1865, 79} to 79}; Portuguese, 34 to 34} ; 
Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 87 to 89; Ditto Five 
per Cents., 1862, 863 to 87}; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 934 
to 944 ; Moscow-Jaroslaw, 83} to 83}; Nicolas, 65} to 68} ; 


Cents., 1866, 101 to 103; 


Spanish New Threes, 28} to 233; Turkish Six per Cents., 
1854, 85 to 87; Ditto, 1858, 68} to 69 ; Ditto, 1862, 664 to 
67; Ditto Five per Cents., 1865, 444 to 44}. 

In American Securities United States 5-20 Bonds are 


20} ; but Illinois show a reduction of }, at 944 to 95. 


In the Railway Market, Caledonian are 80} to 80} ; Great 
Eastern, 37} to 38 ex div,; Great Northern, 106 to 107; 
ditto (A), 1044 to 1054; Great Western, 52] to 53} ; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 127 to 127} ; Loudon and Brighton, 
44} to 443; London, Chatham, and Dover, 16} to 164; 
London and North-Western, 119 to 119}; London and 
South-Western, 88} to 89}; Metropolitan, 93 to 934; Midland, 
118} to 118} ; and South-Eastern, 764 to 77. 

Bank Shares are without movement: Anglo-Austrian are 
at 23 to 24 prem.; Imperial Ottoman, 3} to 3} prem. ; 
Consolidated, t to § prem. ; and London and Westminster, 
to 564. 
D Miessllaneous Securities, French Cables are dull at 183 


to 18%, being a decline of 4. Anglo-American is steady 
at 205 to 20} ex div. ; Telegraph Construction is 
better, at to 29. 

The special géneral meeting of the proprietors of the Albert 


Assurance Company will be held at noon to-day, at the offices, 
Waterloo Place, Pallmall, and will be a meeting of holders 
of ten shares aud upwards. The circular convening the 
meeting states that it is called ** for the of passing a 
resolution assenting to the registration of the company as a 
company under the provisions of the Companies Act, 1862.’ 
An extraordinary meeting of the Paraguassu Steam Tram- 
road Company *2* is called for the 14th of September. 

The Levant Herald of the 18th inst. contains the followin 
with reference to the proposed new Turkish Loan : No offic 
intimation of the terms of the new 12,000,000/. loan has yet 
been made, but it is understood that its cost to the Treasury 
will be 12 per cent. The Société Générale, it is said, takes 
70 per cent. of the amount, and the Ottoman Bank the 
remainder. The contractors take it at 58, with the right of 
issue to-the public at 62. 


The half-yearly general meeting of the shareholders of 
the M itan nag A Company was held on Wednesday, 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, John 


Parson, Ea. in the chair, when the following dividends were 
declared : Upon the Preference Stock, at 5 per cent. ; the Von- 
solidated Ordinary Stock, at 4 per cent. ; the Preferred * 
at Six per cent. ; the Deferred Stock, at 2 per cent. ; 
the Extension Stock, at 4 per cent. ; a balance of 28,2302. 9s. 
being then available to be carried forward. 
It is announced that 516 Greek Bonds of the series 
aranteed by England, 471 of the series guaranteed by 
5* and 524 of the series teed by Russia, making 
a total of Yo —** have — drawn by lot, aud will be 
id off on the 1st o mber. , 
— ordinary onde general meeting of the South- 
ampton Dock Company was held on Wednesday, at their 
offices, Bisho te Street ; Mr 8. Macnaghter, the chairman, 
presiding. The Chairman, in moving th 
of the business of the company, and recommended a | 


on necessary works, includi 


1,100/. had been ex 
eg 8) not resorted for four years 


e capital is 30,000/., into 10,000 shares of 3/. eac 


At the meeting of the Submarine Telegraph Company, 
0 ’ 








Chilian Six per Cents. 1867, 943 to 95}; Ditto Seven per| 


steady, at 63§ to 83f; Erie Shares are } better, at 19f to 





which it is at present intended to raise only 25,0002, in shares 


of —* ~*~ 1 

e Stock Committee have appointed Tuesday. 
the 31st iust., a special settling day in the —9* (10 per cent. 
and fully paid) for 650,000/, Five Cent.. Pre- 
ference capital of the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany, issued by Mr T. J. Mackenzie, which is to be officially 
marked. The Committee have also ordered the scrip for 
rnc he of the same capital, issued by the company, to be 

At a meeting on Monday of the proprietors of the Delhi 
and London Bank (Limited) the dinette were autborised to 
reduce the nominal amount of the shares. 

Messrs J. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co. have announced 
that bonds of 7,500/. for the first half-year] sinking fund of 
the Guatemala Six per Cent. Government n of 1869, for 
500,000/., to be paid off at par, will be drawn on Wednesday 
Ist proximo, at their offices. 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


The Princess of Teck laid the foundation stone of a new 
church at Richmond on Thursday afternoon. 

On Thursday afternoon a Great Northern train, whilst 
running between Methley and Stanley, came into collision 
with a number of coal trucks which had become detached 
from a goods train. Two of the trucks were smashed, and 
the engine of the er train was damaged, but most of 
the passengers escaped without serious injury. The line was 


cleared in about two hours, 

| _ The Trades Conference at Birmingham on Thursday was prin- 
cipally occupied with a debate on the limitation of the number 
of apprentices. Mr George Potter and others argued that a 
restriction in this direction would promote a better quality of 


work, while Mr Odger contended that if youths were pre- 








Charkoff-Azof, 834 to 84; Krementschug, 83} to 83}; vented from learning trades, they would be driven iuto the 


ranks of unskilled labour, and might thus become paupers 
and criminals, Ultimately the meeting, by a small majority, 
carried a resolution to the effect that in trades where the sup- 
ply of labour was in excess of the demand the limitation of 
apprentices was justifiable and fair, the number of appren- 
ing proportioned to the number of men employed to 
teach —*—* 

A member of a firm of coffee roasters, carrying on business 
in High Street, Borough, was on Thursday summoned at 
Bow-street, for having committed three ches of the 
Excise Act. Three previous convictions had been recorded 
against the defendant, and he was now fined 4007. 

Another instance of resistance to the vaccination laws came 
before the notice of the magistrate at the Thames Police 
Court on Thursday. The defendant, who was described as a 
merchant, declared that he would rather go to prison than 
omy with the provisions of the law. The usual fine of 20s. 
or the alternative of seven F ment was inflicted. 
The East-end of London furn more cases of this descrip- 
tion than any other district of the metropolis. 

The youth — has been in custody onthe 
of the death of a compositor named Ross, was n 
brought up at the Clerkenwell Police-court on Th y: 
The magistrate, having heard the medical evidence adduced 
last week at the inquest, was convinced that even if the 


charge of manslaughter could not be sustained. the prisoner 
might be against for assault. He was again 
re 


In the course of the ter inguiry, reference has 
been made to the election of 1866. ere were, however, 
two contests within as many months. When Mr Westrop 
was unseated, Mr George Patton, now the Lord Justice Clerk 
of Scotland, came forward in the Conservative interest, and 
defeated Mr Walter ty nt This was in May, and when, 
in July, Lord Derby formed his third Government, Mr 
Patton are Lord-Advocate of Scotland. On goi 
down to Bridgwater for re election, he was op by Me 
Vanderbyl, and beaten by thirty-seven votes. The Commis- 
sioners are now ascertaining how this and other elections 
were conducted. 

The three Election Commissions resumed their sittings on 
Thursday. At Beverley more evidence was taken respecting 
the bribery at the last municipal election. “One or two of the 
witnesses pleaded ignorance of the matters upon which they 
were questioned, but threats of imprisonment had the effect 
of refreshing their memories, At the witness 
Bussell was again under examination t the day. 
His revelations vie in interest with those made at Totnes 
and Yarmouth three years He gave a bi of elec- 
tions in 1866, 1865, 1857, 1862. At the 1857 election 
the Conservatives had bribed extensively, and thought the 
election safe, but the Liberals waylaid the voters in the 
streets aud paid them 10/. each again and took them up to 
the poll. these men had all received 102. before from the 
Conservatives, One man had three different sums of 10/. 





Paris, Aug. 26.—The Soir announces that the Empress and 


e adoption of the the Prince Imperial left Lyons at 8 am., and arrived at 
Toulon at 4.25 this afternoon. 


Vienna, Aug. 26.—Field-Marshal Moering has been 


ividend at the rate of 4 Be] cent. per auaum, explained that appointed Governor of Trieste. 


priv, Aug. 26,—The Oficial Gazette of to au- 


nounces that the priest Milla, a leader of a Carlist who 
had been sentenced to death by a Council of War, has been 
4 


The directors of the Tan-yr-Allt Mining Uompany (Limited) | amoestied. 


Lissox, Aug. 26.—The Cortes were closed to-day by the 


° ° : * ¢ . . . h to the 
t public differ in opinion with your corre- have issued a report, in which they refer at * Kine in Sith the a His Maj 
e declares all dissentients to be —* and —— position and * pas of the underta — * — Spinco Ag Bye “se * ——e— 


i i ; has been paid for the| was being made to restore the financial equilibrium and to 
gee wren oat | a are FB oc $000, will be applicable to pur- | revive the national credit, He also stated that the Ministers 


and erecting the additional engines, machinery, and would seriously consider how to au 
differ with this view that I profess to you I hold it to be} plant required for — — works at the mine. 


ent the imports and. 


diminish the expenditure. His Majesty, in conclusion, 
A general meeting of the Merchant Banking Company of stated * the of Portugal would be seduloualy..; 
Antwear, Aug. 26,—Henry Leys, the painter, died this 


and a/ morning. 


Monica, Aug. 26.—The’‘Commission for the settlement of 


declared . the rate of 5 cent. , 
Tins coms of LABOGL te lef to be carried over to the question connected with the fortresses of South 


to a ridiculous T have broken down a barrier} per annum. da of the Minister of W: 
which prejudice had established. I have proclaimed a literary | the next account. ; wes oped te by a representative ar. 
thoroughfare, with the probation of the public. And| The International Mid-Channel Telegraph Company (Li-| The Commission is composed of representatives from Bavaria, 
T mean to keep it aes * * * mited) is announced with a nominal capital of 125,000/., ot V and Baden. 
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— —— J— TAM TAR B FAMILY, ARMS.—Impertant to 


Receipts Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
—— Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished hy thelr name, are compelled 258 

publie a ferior 
the publi labelled in close * Betton of taste goods, 
with a view to mislead the public—00 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square), and 18 ty street, London, 
E.C. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE— 

CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 

brated Sates ore Parurared ty H LAZERBY ood 

SON, bears ie ene many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine. As there is no autho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that beving the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against — 
— — 
Cc an as 
or “Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- 





- forth, imitations and piracies 
ar only ceauine,'via, DrJ.COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOR BYNE, as proved in Ch See the 


ancery. 
Lord Chancellor’s Decision, ‘ Times,’ July 16, 1864. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, is. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 64. 


O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssventy Tuov- 
SAND Cunns without medicine byeDu Barry's deli- 
cious health-restoting Food, REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strorg 

and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, — 2 — inds of rit 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver comp , 
sore ——— catarrhs, rye over * — — 
ears, rheumatism, gout, im eruptions, hys- 
teria, 2 — istitability, sleeplessness, acidity, 
palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 

, cramps, ms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
*8 &e. "tt noutldbes better than meat, and 
saves, moreover, fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
THE POPE'S LTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—-‘‘ Rome, Ju 
2st, 1866,—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, ially since, abandoning all other remedies 
Kasperable from: bie age, be hes oontiied himeolf 
inse age, 
entirely to — — a a 

a. of it at r 
ro eee gene ee 
and His ess cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.” —Gazette r Midi. Cure bo 1771: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dnp om 
No. 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agon m 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, . 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Care No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frin heels of ber J iy My mo a eee. 
pares deafness. In tins, Ub., 28. 9d.; 12lb., 
228.; 241bs., 40s. 

DU BARRY and OO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
also at 61 street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
2* Oxford street; and 163 William street, New 

ork. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints, 
Ind Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 


Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
the Stomach and Bow are — re voved by 








well- x PTON’S PILL OF 
on % i 
; HEALT They * the recommenda! 2 of is 


mils! 0, eration with the most successful : 
where an aperient is required nothing can be better 
adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


He are rag ogy Loe meg ney asimple but 
cer remedy for igestion. act as a 
powerful tonic and pantie segriens ; are mild in their 
operation; safe u any circumstances ; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. ; 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 
in every town in the 


PiLtSrian fo n'Se ponte pas 
and do no to 
—264 pers purchase 


C OD LIVER 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &. 


O OD LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


» 28. 9d., and lis. each, 





OTL. 








OD LIVER OTL} 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Tes‘imonials as to its ty and genuineness have 
been r ceived from the fo wag —2 physicians 
Professor Taylor, M.D., Ee. &c. 
De Sete ED RCS ee be 
De Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P,, M.R.C.S., 


» . Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul's Churchyard, 


In imperial half. 
5s., five pints 11s, Pinta 1e.'6d., pints ꝝ:oa. quarts 


— — ee 


Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under 





Ladies selecting their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will 
find every requisite in our large and varied Stock. The 
are manufactured on the premises, under the su on of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 
in attendance, and convenient. private fi rooms 
——— provided on the ground floor. ** 


Clothing. Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.E. 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 











CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter * ‘( 1s. and 2s, per packet. 
CONCENTRATED MEAT A $6 ° it for invalids ji 1s. 6d. and 3s. per packet. 
LICHEN eS ae * — MOSS COCOA.. * = 9 Ib. 

IZENA COCO amily Use 3 A: ; 
DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE a He 1s. and 2s. per bottle. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 
SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 


By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a —* of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals possessing such 
valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 

















TA BLT FOR FS, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSETRNR T FoR = S, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TA BLU FB SPoon s, 
30s, and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSEHRTF SPOON BS, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Te A SPOON Bs, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen. 


oR UET-F RAM B BS, 
lds, to 100s. each. . 


TA Bru Fy BNI V Bs, 
1l1s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 208., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





|RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(opposITE SomERSET Hovs«.) 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


JHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER. 


' TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative — —— ————6 

often effects, avoided, 
558 being worn round the body, while the 


: cower is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD atePATENT LEVER fitting 


ATR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Ho » London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls. Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s hair 
immediately it is applied, Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
3s. Gl.; sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 


HW DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super-° 
fluous bair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s. 6d.; 
2 the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 





with so 
—* ease pe —— pool it cannot be detected, 
a ma worn . 

A desetiatios circular be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d,, and 31s. 6d, 
Postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage Is. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. 6d. Postage 








abe ROSS'S VEGETABLE SEIN PILL.” They nena 
, A hey remove 
Post-office Orders ee en WEED, Fyet redness, sallowness, &c. 28, 9d., or t he forty 


stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


ORNS OURED in ONE DAY by 


using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. This 
reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 
ours, remo FJ the very root. 4.; sent for sixty 
stam 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 
28. 9d. 





LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary 2* oe rapa 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 

ostage 


and 16s. each, 
JOHN WHI MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


|... DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1869. 
TZ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 





ALVERN COLLEGE. The 


Third Term will commence on WEDNES- 
j DAY, September 15. 








This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublia Prize Medal, It ls pare, mil, malo, deli ALVERN COLLEGE— 
cious, and wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 32, 8d., Heap Masrer— 
at the retail houses ia don ; by the Agents in 
Ae towns in England! or Wholesale ai ¢ | The Rev. ARTHUR. FABER, M.A., late Fellow 
one —— London, W. Observe Be * and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

. and cork aded ‘' Kinahan Ht information on appileatio: ENR 
LL Whisky” ALDRICH, Eequ the Seecary. 





WEDDING OUTFITS 


—535* and, Scotland, and Ireland, 

a 

of thixty years’ labour, extracted from Sane 

a be other — —— 
80 . 

Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 

should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s, 6d, ; 


Colours, 6s,; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifull 
sr og 12s. Ped traced, with ‘the origin of 

names ; ; Arms quartered 
impa The‘ Manual of H ,’ 400 Engr. 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
om ee T. CULLETON, Kngranes to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 





OLID GOLD SIGNET BINGS, 


18 carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4/, 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, graver, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 


“ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 
100 Envelopes, stam with monogram In colours 
without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. COLLETON, - 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane), W.C. 


O OHARGE for ENGRAVING 


L STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at U. 1s.: all stamped free, and sent to Ae 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 











—5* SHEETS of OOMIC MONO- 


GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
grams, 7s. as sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T. CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's 
jane), W.C. 


ITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 
4 —5 — hess gqnall'y. pértctres, 30, * —** 
een plate ; 

ah, Gny ys Pode gy hare at with aiden home 
188. 64., post-free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 








ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—By means of this invention 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked with 
Tnitial plate, int Meme, a an Set f Numbers, 
n p s. Name, 3 of Num 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, ss. With full ———— 
on receipt of stamps.—T. CUL N 
aver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 


ICOLL’IS. TRICHANOPHRON 


| 8 removes the a ae all 2** from 
n, strengthens w , ts its turnin 
y, and by daily application pc mtg e 
ts original colour, imparting to it a bean clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 28. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 
dy al MRL tot Hn 


ICOLL'’S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous bair in a 
pre minutes, Sent carriage Ba on receipt of twenty 
stamps. ¥ 














Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL’S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, eom- 
mences to grow with a vigour and ——— truly 
astouishing its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
original colour by removi ructions at the root, 
causing the ecolourin or pigment to flow into the 
interior of the hair, One is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 


Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales, No. 40 Gl street, Regent's 
uadrant, London. Post Office orders eyes at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


Delicate health soon disappears under 4 
—— course of this medicine. In the debility, 
guer, and nerv ated by excesses 
any kind, whether mental or physical, the effect of 
these Pills is in the nighest d racing, reno- 
vating, and restorative. y drive from the system 
the morbid cause of disease, re-establish the diges- 
tion, regulate all the secretions, strengthen the 
nervous system, raise the patient's spirits, and bring 
back the frame to its pristine health and v gour 
Holloway’s Pills increase the ap while they 
insure perfect digestion to all ordinary food, and 
release the invalid from restraint in ciet. Ina word, 
whatever the cause of decline, these Pills place the 








patient in the position most favourable to recovery. 


























AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC, H 


SALINE is most pasertans in —— 
cures Headac ness, 
eT, at a ie Repees or de 


* — cee ena 


H. LAMPLOUGG, 118 Holborn hill, London. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
Founded 1851. 


have Al pert Pela chsdihen ot gratis, apn: ons a ole | 


recommendation, on a plying any y Tuesday, Thursday, 
or Friday, at 167 Piccadi ly, at Two o'clock ; or any 
Monday or Wednesday, at the Hospital at Brompton, 
at thet same * we in Pages Ps is —** 
t good might e will, w e, 
emitted as In-Patients ; but the Committee regret 
to say that they have been compelled to refuse ad- 
mission to many such cases for want of Funds, many 
beds being now unoccupied. 
Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Omes Bs i St James's Palace. 
Bankers-- Coutts and Co., Strand. 
Office, 167 Piccadilly (opposite to "Bond street). 


By order, H. J, JUPP, 


ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 
LAYETT —* grep tee and bgt 
NE respectfully so pecti 
pore and recherché 8 ok pS Parisian 
taste with the and durability of material 
for which thet —— has been — for u —— 
rangi GRMN th Mate oe 
of Wales, H The Prisoes Le 


Louise of Hesse), 
32 Wignore a —* ——8 
URN S, of LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The largest assortment of London- 
made BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in 
the world (including all the recent pores man 
of which are registered) is on — 5 at W 
8S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 


ILLIAM 8 BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the —* 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUR grette and pos 

It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations oth his 
unrivalled stock of 


Electro-plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water 


Dishes, 
— 
mney -pieces, 
= 


toe 











Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Wa 


Bedding, Bed-ba 
Bet ie Bed hangings 

Gase ne 

Tea Urns Kettles, ——— Uren Utensils, &e. 

With of Prices and Plans of Twenty large 

—— cnt he sas 

1 Newman yard, ard, London. 








FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED BOOM FURNITURE 
An ILLUsraatzp Catatoeus, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED BOOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
——— & Son 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, 





——— 


F DIXON TAYLOR 
Solicits attention to bis 
See ol ie 
Chenpage — os 
Sher oe 
8 Boon pepe) ‘} se 
Mossll (w ) ” —2 ” 

at General Post Cie Cross 


Cheques, and County. Terms Cash. 
F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 


LOADERS, 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
ES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of * —— = all 2 necessary 
51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. a Pint. 
SK for LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT. Only sort warranted 
genuine * the tose Baron Liebig, whose sig- 


Dut otha Bria, ish Prussian, French, Russian, 


— DEBILITY— 


bow they m a 7 be cured WORK, show 
cured without the 


ol palage sa 








Fie ot fon 





HEDGES. AND — 
Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 


24s., 30s., and 36a, per ddzen. 
Chott Chief of various growths, 430. 46s., 60s., 728., 


848., 968, 
“ @0oD DINNER SHERRY, 
PAR naw ang dozen. 


erty, 905, and 496. 


Gholce Sherey Sherry G RE— Brows, 40%, #46.) 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 4 

At 248., 308., 358., 428., 488., 60s., and 84s. 

Port from first class Shippers, 808., 368., 498. 
Very Choice Oli Port, 483., 603., 728., 848. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Steiz- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, i: Johannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 728., 846., tol Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
nd Scharsberg, 48s. to 84s. e— Moselle, 48s., 


$08. 66s. ery choice 66s., 788. ; 
fine old ‘beat ‘Malm cao 3 ene 
stantia, Cachryme Chri 
other rare V 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 728., and 
84s. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or — any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTL ER. 


LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30 KING’S ROAD. 


(Originally Established A.D. 1660.) 
FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s ‘‘ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and éd. 


h. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order 
Cientet Oren a Olena naa cory tel 


J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S PURE 
“SPERMACETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. _ 
This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of with the soothing and 
emollient action of aceti ; it is lly 
recommended dor children ond invalids. 


See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—3¢6 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


Patronised by ber Majesty and their Roral High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


\GROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


IN PINT AND QUART SINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 











‘| Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle 


wny, Hare, &c. &c, 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


0 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and * Orders promptly 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manoracrory anp Suow Rooms,—-Broad street, 
P Birmingham. Established 1907, 








INDIGESTION REMOVED. |— 


MoRSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBULES, 

es 
the seen ale popular a adopted by the 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 23., with full 
directions, by 

THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 

31, 33, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL 8Q., LONDON, 

and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT | respectfully 
directs the attention rose Rdg Day the Commercial) Pu 


xcellence of his 38 for QuaurY of 
MaesatAL, Easy Action, and Great Donasiiry 
will ensure —*— 





They can Retail, of dealer in 
a whe lesale, at the Works, street, 
a er ta debe ond ele 


Gr an ghee London. 


A 


} 








Py CAL - REFORM © UNION |, 


TREASURER. 
Ma. ALDERMAN LUSK, M.P,, 62 Fonoburch 


8. 

THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

DR “aioe P, 
JACOB BRIG 
CHARLES BUXTON, ska PLP 
PROFESSOR FAW » Mt. P. 
The Hon, R. W. ae 
PHOnAS ti 
JOHN SoLae 
MR ALD. J.C. LA —5** P. 
W. McARTHUR, 
SAMUEL MORLEY, ten LP. 
CHARLES REED, —8* P. 
H. RICHARD, Esq. 
W. M. TORRENS, 
W. POLLARD 8a i Esq., M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PRTER GRAHAM, Bag. Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., ymouth, 
W. 8S. BURTON , Oxford street. 
J. A. NICHOLAY, Esq., 105, Oxford street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 
(Chairman). 


JOHN NOBLE, 10 Bridge street, Westminster 
(Hon. Sec.) 


JAMES BEAL, 209 Piccadill 
W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 
C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 
GRO. HILL ie Weetmine-nige oud 
154 
wed J et S, 179 Kingsland road. 
JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays-| Com 


J. BAXTER LANG jai? Lincoln's inn fields, 
Dr ©. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 


J. W. PROUDMAN, South enoets 

LEWIS res Merton. 

T. A. READWIN, Wynne road, B 

RE, | bere ERS, Town-ball "Chambers, 
uth 

JAMES VAVASSEDR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 

ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 


OFFICE.—1i0 BRIDGE ST eins WEST- 
MINSTER; 8, W. 


OBJECTS. 


Reduction of the National 
age 4 Taxation on wimpy of General Con- 


Effective Supervision and Control of the Nationa 


—2 
— Administration of the Funds 
raised ear ‘Na nal Taxation. 
The all friends of is ed 
vited. Cheques may —* drawn in favour of 
Secretary, * should be crossed “Im = 


estm 





SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
ronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Prooermaproves the appetite, and lds digestions” | CH! 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ee 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUOE.|"**"* 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


ts—CROSSE and BLAOR Wome Lendon rok and 
Agra by all Dealers —— throughout 








FRENCH PAPERHANG INGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


WEN and CO, invite attention 
to the French Enamel and Bel Leather 
Pa which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
for which they are Sole Agents. - 
116 and 117 New Bond street, London, W 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thins years have 
approved of this pure solution of Kon 
best remedy for ACIDITY of oer 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient ad 

icate constitutions, espe * adapted for LADIES, 

HILDREN, and INFA 

DINNEFORD AND QQ., 
CHEMISTS, 
1722 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


OSS OF APPETITE speedily 
prevented by TUE FAMED TONIC ay 
TERS, ‘Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for 
strengthening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, 
oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 90s. per dozen. 

ERS and WILLIAMS, the Prigiadl Makers, 
——— 3*8 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 














Harwich, rt, Walton-on- the-N: aze, 


anata, are nom inued at te SAME FARES 


CKETS. 
Cheap Weekly Return Tickets are also issued to 
wotering pieces, 


these 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to Harwich, 
Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze every Sunday 
at9a.m., and every Monday at 8,30 a.m. Fares 


7s. 6d., 58, 64,, and 33. 


EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE and RYE 
HOUSE every ery 10 a.m. and every Monda 
at 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. Fares 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is, ed. 


EPPING FOREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued 
to Woodford, Buckhurst Hill, and Loughton every 
Sunday and ‘Monday. Fares 2s., 1s, 6d., and 1s, 

For further particulars sea handbills and time- 
books. 8. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 





ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for EITHER SKX.—S Thirty to Fift 
miles per hour ; self-balancing ry ropelling ; alee 
hill ascending. These fucts verified by a civil 
— —— Faq, Patents Diagram, 
ixpence,—W, ten $1 
row Wiest a et eee 


“Mr W. Pid 


propelling and 

es and tnd Diesen Pr eri seen 
perused a of Mr Pid- 

ain we besitate. not or ey an —— to say 

that poe ee will accomplish all he professes 


to do by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 


aes Veloci 





1* PITCHERS (the American 


Double Wall), for iced water, wine cups, &c. ; 
~ the the, Anaicen butter dishes for use vith ice, 


» Bteatest and most 
rable “8 those made in America oy the 18 
whose sole agents 
WENHAM LAKE 1 ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, 





CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.--The WENHAM LAKE IGE COM- 
TORS, aud new’ Daples’ Retrgeratay ein 
new Da 

March 17, 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
and combining. 2. es nc —— Pe 
unnecessary com ns, are unequa sim- 
* 6 Speen and economy. Wenham 


delivered in town for less than 1d. per !b. ; 
: ‘a packages of 2s, 6d., 56., 98., and up —e 
n thout 
pr! wast he Ad onan liste free at 
— LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 





TCE OREAM 
sentra Yh aan a 


teeing the a Seusieds UR taatonts cad 
WEHAM LARK ICE COMPANY, 


\VERLAND ROUTE— 


OWA Taran anes by Steam = over’ 
a 
SA APA AUTRALIAG beri. 


The PENINSULAR and solawtie@ STEAM 


aden en te cere 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR { *2 py =“ 

MALTA 3 
ALEXANDRIA is 


MACHINES; 





ese Sunday, at 
7 a.m, 
” ” 


Soe ar ” ” 
—35 
KANG — m. And every a: fe 
fi RE | Gay aaa fea” 
212 Aug. 15, 
AUSTRALIA tte a.m And sary Tom. & — 
Arrangements heat = with the British 
icAranements having Compan 


and Parcels are now booked Mhrough to any of 
Ports touched at by that Company's Stcamers. 


y, Aug. 7, 





For full particulars as to freight, 


—— in at the ive Gompans' POttices, 122 8 


place, South. 
ampton. 


122 Leadenhall street, August, 1809. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM In CASE oF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF TUR 





Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT oF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 
000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OV 
PER W2E2K FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY AOOIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDRD AGAIWE? BY 


VERLAND TRUNKS ſfor umunanet TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


™NDIA.—lIllustrated Price-lists of Overland 


Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling ane day wll befor 
i in Furni il} for- 
Leativer Bags, Cimation to THRESHER and 


NY, 0 next door to Somerset House, 


Tor porticnlane apply te S 


64 CoRNHILL & 10 Recent OTREET, LONDON. 





Strand, London 


WILL J. VIAN, Secretary. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


~-8EA-SIDE.—TWO-MONTHS RETURN 
TICKETS to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough 
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CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 
Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 

ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

ALSO SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “ WATERPROOF” * DEER-STALKING AND DRIVIN G CLOAKS, 


ALWAYS IN GREAT CHOICE. 





BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
ENTRANCE AT THE’ CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 
ROYAL Just ready, in demy 8vo, with Maps, 21s., Vol. III. of THE NEW NOVELS. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. ; : i alla 
. —— Mr E. A. Freeman’s History ali satiate i oa a 


HEAD OFFICES. 
Rorau Insurance Boiwprnds, Lompaap Sraust, 
Lonpow. 


Royat Insurances Borioies, Norta Jonn Steet, 


RPOOL. 
OAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds ... £800,000 
Accumulated Funds in Hand ... . £1,500,000 


NEW SOHEME IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


A COMPLETE LIFE POLICY. 
te New and valuable — of = re has 
ust been prepa Compan uing ‘* Com- 
plete Life Pullcien.” seousinn 7 y beeoterg it the 
following important advantages : 
Ist. —— paid by the Assured will be 


to a certain fixed number of — 
although the life may extend to a much longer 


2ad. J— discontinue his policy at mA time with- 
every Premium he has 


pa the Policy wil bola good for 
ate amount. a —4 to be 
preg wy hed y the Tnpemanes may be converted 


into a “ , which will stand good 
— hott oeandeitin et Menoeaiend epee 
ard. He is thus relieved from the necessity of con- 
tinuing to pay his Premiums, when failing health, 
advanced age, or reduced income might render the 
continuance of such payments difficult. 
Prospectuses, tables, and further 
py. Send elle By Nyy On Se aera 
Company's Offices, or of its Agents. 
Report ro Annual Mustine Avevsr ¢ru, 1869,— 
Nett Fire Premiums received in 1868 . . . . £475,572 


J 


New Life Policies issued in 1968 for . .... 708,172 
Correspondi a ld séeee Oe 
Additions to Reserve 

Funds, after paying Losses, Ex.) Fire 22,928 
Ji a aig te il Life 144,065 


JOHN H. McLAREN, M 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, 2* in London. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Odes, Ho. 1 Old vend oteest, London. « 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 





INSTITUTED — 





on 
The ak ean Endow- 


p Agents throughout the Riggdon. 


EN, hear ad Manager 


rAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
ra — INSURANCE hy 
nes Oldest Office Kingdom. _Instituted 
Fire Business, a.p. 1606." Extended to Life, ** 
— of the Profits divided yearly amongst the Direct 


RETURNS FOR 18609. 
Fire Department—éé per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Class Risks. 
ee ear ise art the Premiums dn 
Accumulated Capital (26th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 


weve ald ting to appoint.as Agents per- 


NITED PORTS and GENERAL 


wa LRRDEARCE COMPANY 1 
to RECKIVE PROPOSALS tn 
— of Goods, Freights, and other 












CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. i 


: x. the 
Norman Conquest of Englarted:: 


ITS CAUSES AND ITS 
(Vols. I. and IT. 


RESULTS. 


price 18s. each). 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 8 ublished by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the 


niversity. 





LADY BYRON.--THE Rhos’ STORY OF LADY 
BYRONS LIFE, Mrs H. BEECHER 
STOWE, from — n’s own Memoranda, 
appears in the § 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Monthly, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 
Conrents OF THE NuMBER: 
1. Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe on “ The True Story 
of Lady Byron’s Life.” 
2. Anecdotes about the London P 
3. “A Brave Lad By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gen — ” —Chapter 
4. Mr Frederick Napier Broome on ⁊ The Crisis in 
Zealand.” 


New 
5. “ The Goose-Girl. By E. Keary 
6. MS. Grove on “The New Testament under a 


7. « Ratelle — XXXIIL—XXXIV. 
8. Miss Yonge on “Children’s Literature.” Con- 


cluded. 

9. The Hon. Mrs Norton on “ Lady Duff-Gordon 
ont bor See 

. Mabafy on “Trinity College, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THEOCRITUS. The *— and Prgms. 
— A. gy Prog igh nerve 3 
Eton. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


PIERS THE PLOWMAN. The Vision 

of William concerning Piers the Plowman. By 
W. LANGLAND, — to the version revised 
and yt, 1 ey author about A,D. 1377. 
ey Sxuat,M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 





SHAKESPEARE’S “MACBETH.” 
Edited by W. G. Crank and V. A. Waiour. 
— Introduction and Notes. Extra ſeap. 8vo, 


A pen Printed at the C Kee OO, Samy 
a pee by MACMILLAN and CO 
ie to the University. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street (E.C.), 

and 16 and 17 Pallmall (W.) 

Instituted 1803. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with * 


——— on every description of pert 
moderate rates of — and enilesie es ‘Ae 





dut 
Pa holders, and all intending insurers, should 
take tage of this concession to protect them- 
——- from loss by fire, and as the present is 
the most opportune time to benefit by the discount 


of . per cent. per annum allowed on all policies 


| eee eat. Be 0 than one year, the 
insurances being effected. 
Policies are charged only six years’ 


m. 
Fee cae reel cottlemseny of claiene. 

d 
Ship usual commission allowed on Foreign an 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS — 
The CEYLON COMPAR Y, —22* are pre- 
pared to effect investments 
and Mauritius, with or withoat —— 
be desired. 








EMBER Number of | 2% 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
J) SEPTEMBER, 1909. No. DOXLVIL, Price 


CONTENTS : 

Lost Preterites. 

On the Limitation of Enlistment and Army Reserves. 
A Year and a Day.—Part V. 

Mr Mill on the Subjection of Women. 

A Night with the Volunteers of Strathkinahan. 





Cornelius O Dowd. 

What is to come of it ?—Crowning the Edifice.— 
Our Small Benefactors,—Beggars on Horse- 
back,—Piques Assiettes.—‘ Writing to the 
aaa Diplomatic s.—Austria oe 


The Winding Up. 


_ W. BLACKWOOD and coy Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE ART- JOURNAL, for 
SEPTEMBER (price 2, 6d.) contains the 


following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
J. Tho Papert of Socltan Hassan, aiter F. Goodall, 


If. Domestic Troubles, after J. Burr. 
Ill. The The Virgin Mother, from the Sculpture by 
Carrier- Belleuse. 





Also numerous Liter. Contributions rela to 
the Fine Arts, &c. — ting 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy lane, Pater- 
noster row. 





Just published, 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 
‘TA NEW LATIN. DELECTUS, 


with the Rules Illustrated by Examples 
on best Authors. By Mavnicze D. Kavanaeu, 


E WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria 





HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Price One Shilling, + now ready. 


1. Red as a Roseis She. a Cometh 
up as a Flower.’ Chapters XVII. to XIX. 

2, = Poetry of the Period—Roman Catholic 

oets. 

8, My Brother Leonard. By Julia Kavanagh. 

4. The Story of Jean Calas. 

5. Lying as a Science. 

6. Ch Dickens's Use of the Bible. 

7. A Curious Inscri 

8. Not a Dream. Story. 


9. The Innocence of Flat By the Abie bad 
at teven 


10, Susan Fielding. 
Laurence, —— &c, Chapters XXXIII. 


to XXXV. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





_ Ready this day (price 2s.) the SEPTEMBER 
Number of 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 

Mr Gladstone on the Historic Credibility of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. By G. W. Cox 

Ancient and Modern Russia. By Karl Blind, 

The Question of the House of Lords. By J. Boyd 


Kinnear. 
Heinrich Heine. B 4 D. Lester. 
The Woman of Bus By Marmion Savage 


Pablic Education in Holland. By C. K. ro oll 
Critical Notices. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 


NCIENT CORON from 


Germany.—The BUILDER of THIS Letra 
4d., or by 5d., contains View and Plans of 

Mansion at Sevenoaks— Views and Details of Metal 
Coron in Hildesheim Cathedral—Good Works in 
Guatemala— Cathedral —The Pollution of 





of ‘Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c, 3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 

“ A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, inte- 
resting, and well-told: _ Ursula is an attractive ° 
heroine, admirably depicted. All the characters are 
life-like.” —Athenzum. 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 
OurpHant, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
‘Salem Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“A powerful a —— -written story. With 
the exception of Eliot there is no female 
novelist of the day —— to Mrs Oliphant.”— 
Daily News. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 
THORNBUBY. 3 vols, 


“ This novel is thoroughly readable. The characters 
of Amy Robinson and Julia Beanflower have the 
charm and energy of life.”—Athenzum. 
HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady 

BLakE. 3 vols, (August 27. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marilbro’ st. 





OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 8vo. 


To be published * in — ** — ber, and continued 
annually, price 


UR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. A 


Condensed Alphabetical Gazetteer and Tra- 
vellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all chief 
cities and noted places throughout the —** shen 
also the latest pea epee cth gar commercial in 
tion about the various ——— dane call 
connected with the Steam Lines of 
Europe and America, with Tebular Lists of Chief 
oO Rates of Passage, —— of ctw > Mey cores 
with Telegraphic, Monetary, and 
aw anD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Chariug cross, 





EWCASTLE WEEKLY 


CHRONICLE. 
Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


Price 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRON 79 
ENNY. 


(ie ablished 1764) is one of the Oldest and Best 
blished of Provincial Journals. It issues Four 
Editions Weekly (on Friday and CuO 
— — OMRUILOLE Ie 
t-Class Da ewspaper, ves 
—* all Matters of Interest, and Compete Market, 
ial, and Shipping — up to a 
moment of —* —— can 
be fairly under the notin of the peble tn 
the Northern unless it be inserted in the 
CRROMICLS. * ————— vor — on 
on's large Rota t chine, a very 
much * rete eb thao any — in the 
district. 





In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE CATECHISM CATECHISED 


4 NEW. EDITION OF 


HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 
E. FALL of the SUGAR 
PLANTERS of JAMAICA. Their Agri- 
cultural Management, and the Supply of Labour. 
TROBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 48 Gracechurch street, 

London, E.C. 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT 
INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 


+ £2,862,820 14 6 
Gross annualincome . .. «+. (421,044 16 11 
Total amount mA in claims since 

1835 . 2,807,528 9 2 
Total amount of profits divided 
amongst members - 1,746,278 3 0 


SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 








Accumulated capital 
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London: Printed by CHar.es W. Re 
his Prin nting-ofhoe, Number 16 
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